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Meet Mr. I, the International man, and put your shop into the profit picture. 

Mr. I is here to serve you. Like every International representative, Mr. I 

is vitally concerned with your success because when he can help you he helps 

himself. Mr. I’s future depends in large measure on the success of the American 
baking industry. 

Mr. I is a helpful little fellow, jam packed full of ideas that can help build 

sales and profit for you. You'll be eames and seeing a lot about Mr. I. But why 

a not meet him personally . . . soon. Mr. | is as close as the near- 

y x > est telephone. Just ask for your International representative. 

BAKERY PROVED 


International 


MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 









ye 
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Quality products and low cost 
production methods are not 
enough when it comes to meet- 
ing competition in today’s mar- 
ket. Let Mr. I show you how 
you can skyrocket sales on your 
biggest profit items, build good 
will, convert “occasionals” into 
regular customers. 








PRODUCTION WONDER WORKER 


International’s full line of “‘Bakery-Proved”’ 
Flours are especially designed for every one of 
your shop requirements. Designed to eliminate 
wasted ingredients, overtime and costly de- 
lays through absolutely uniform, dependable 
production results. 






DOUBLE TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Mr. I will help you lick production problems. 
In vast research laboratories and _ practical 
bakeries, Mr. I is constantly at work on new 
methods to enable you to produce better 
préducts more efficiently . . . at a bigger profit. 
















FOR UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE 
BAKING, THERE'S NO SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL'S 
FULL LINE OF "BAKERY- 

PROVED" FLOURS. 
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IN THIS IMMACULATE MILL, “set 
in a garden” in the heart of soft- 
wheat country at Loudonville, 
Ohio, Standard produces famous 
VERILITE Cake Flours. What- 
ever your needs in cake flours, 
the name VERILITE signifies 
choicest wheat plus accuracy in 
milling and testing—to give you 
finest baking results. 





From the moment wheat is bought until the flour has been 
milled, tested and shipped, Standard’s experts bear in 
mind your need for cake flour you can rely on. Our unvary- 
ing aim is not to sell just “cake flour,” but to deliver 
exactly the flour you want, each single time you order it. 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1873 
A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry Issued by 


The Miller Publishing Co. 


Executive, Editorial and Publication Offices at 
118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Telephone MAin 0575 Teletype MP 179 


H. J. PATTRIDGE, President and Treasurer 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Vice President 

WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Vice President 

HARVEY E. YANTIS, Secretary 

THOMAS A. GRIFFIN, Business Manager 
WILFRED E. LINGREN, Advertising Sales Executive 
EDWIN J. HARTWICK, Circulation Manager 

JAMES G. PATTRIDGE, Assistant Treasurer 

CARL R. VETTER, Advertising Production Manager 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Editor 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Associate Editor 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Associate Editor 
MILTON B. KIHLSTRUM, Managing Editor 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Technical Editor 
GEORGE L. GATES, Market Editor 
FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., Bakery Editor 
ROGER BERGLUND, News Editor 
DONALD NETH, Editorial Assistant 


EASTERN STATES OFFICE 
(114 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. Tel. Murray Hill 3-3768) 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Manager 
GEORGE W. POTTS, Assistant Manager 


SOUTHWESTERN OFFICE 
(614 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. Tel. Victor 1350) 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Manager 
JAMES W. MILLER, Assistant Manager 


CENTRAL STATES OFFICE 
(2272 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Telephone Harrison 7-6782) 
DON E. ROGERS, Manager 


HENRY S. FRENCH, Assistant Manager 


FOREIGN OFFICE 
(901 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 1, Ont. Telephone Empire 4-5654) 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
(604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. Telephone Republic 7-8534) 
JOHN CIPPERLY, Special Correspondent 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
€ 
HARD WHEAT FLOURS 


& 
SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


“The Beardstown Milla” 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 


2udalily Glowrsa Since 1875 


CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Toronto. 
TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. ’ 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for post- 
age to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S to 


advise of this change. J, , ‘ t Yield PLUS Ai l S. ° Points ON 


¢@ SYMMETRY ¢ CONSISTENCY OF CRUST v BLOOM ¢ VOLUME 
¥ COLOR OF CRUST ¢ GRAIN WW TEXTURE Vv AROMA Vv FLAVOR 








¢ COLOR OF CRUMB Vv EATING QUALITY v UNIFORMITY 


eae DAIRYLEA AILK Si 
ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS Carefully graded for bakery use. Use at least 6%! 


The American Baker @ Feedstuffs @ Milling Production a “a wip wha sap eigiaprgete aegis 
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KANSAS 
HARD 
WINTERS 


NORTHERN 


SPRINGS 


BUTTERCUP 
CAKE 
FLOURS 


PASTRY & 
COOKIE 
FLOURS 


CRACKER & 
DOUGHNUT 
FLOURS 


STRONG 
WHOLEWHEAT 
FLOURS 


Reduce your inventory! 
Buy all your flours from one 
source in assorted cars to 
suit your production require- 
ments. Request quotations 


today. 
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Flour bags for 5%? 


Sure! 








- BEMIS — 
BAND-LABEL 
FLOUR BAGS 














NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Mr. Baker, 
Here’s How... 


Just buy your flour in Bemis Cotton Bags. They can 
usually be resold, for household uses, for within 4 or 5 
cents of the original price, so that’s what they really 
cost you. Women jump at the bargain ... good fabric 
at one-third less than store price. 


You can’t beat that for an economical, efficient way to 
get your flour. Ask your flour miller to ask his Bemis 
Man for complete details. 


Bemis 


General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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For Building Quality... 


Quality bread is what builds markets for any baker. And quality bread 
starts with quality flour. KELLY’S FAMOUS has the quality touch that 
/ meer comes from its foundation on choice wheats of the finest baking character- 


istics. You can count on the tolerance and stability of this famous brand. 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 




















THORO BREAD 


EHIND all of the laboratory findings, baking 

analyses and similar standards of measurement, 
there must be another and more important standard 
for the production of good flour. That is the desire 
of the miller to produce the best. And that is one 
standard to which THORO-BREAD will always 
measure up, you can be sure of that. As a baker, you 
can always count on the fact that we are “on your side.” 


PROTEIN 





ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,800 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 
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Shooting for repeaters? 


Repeat sales come from 
uniformly good bread. 

And you can count on 
Anheuser-Kusch Kakers Yeast 
for highest uniformity 

| pound after pound after pound. 
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ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Exporters Gain as IWA Talks Drag 





AGREEMENT STILL EXPECTED 
NEAR $2.15 BU. FOR MAXIMUM 





Burden of Negotiations Carried by Canadians, Austral- 


ians, With U.S. Delegates on Sidelines; Importance 
of Minimum Levels Cited 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON Although there 
have been no significant breaks in 
the negotiations for the renewal of 
the International Wheat Agreement, 
time is seen working on the side of 
the exporters, whose price front is 
not broken despite rumors to the 
contrary. 

Up to this time the burden of the 
negotiations for the exporters has 
been carried by the Canadian-Aus- 
tralian delegates, with the U.S. stand- 
ing in the wings. It is believed that 
the U.S. price ideas are still above 
the potential settlement minimum 
for the maximum price of the range 
of the other major exporters, but this 
does not indicate any schism within 
the exporter group. 

The importers’ idea of the price 
maximum varies all the way from the 
old price range to as high as $2.25 
for a new maximum. 

It is still believed here that the 
agreement can and will be eventually 
concluded somewhere near $2.15 bu. 
for the maximum. 

Despite dragging of the bargaining, 
negotiators for the exporters are op- 
timistic that an agreement will be 
reached within the price goals of the 
exporting nations. 

Poses a Problem 

One thing not clearly seen behind 
the difficulties of the negotiations is 
the effect of the minimum price to 
the Australians and Canadians. Neith- 
er of these nations has the internal 
price support- programs of the U.S. 
Consequently, any settlement of the 
price with the present sliding scale 
down to the minimum level poses a 
severe problem to Canada and Aus- 
tralia. 

Under the existing pact the price 
range represents a sliding scale with 
the minimum 60¢ bu. under the maxi- 
mum. Although Canada and Aus- 
tralia might eye a $2 bushel maxi- 
mum price settlement as a potential 

if the present sliding price range 
were to be retained—it would mean 
that Canada, for example, would face 
a minimum price lower than the 
present initial price paid to its pro- 
ducers. 

This condition is seen as a sure 
block against the other exporters 
breaking away from the U.S. firm 
stand for a higher price on the maxi- 
mum side. 

Up to this time it is understood 
that there have been no serious dis- 
cussions regarding a change in the 
sliding scale pattern of a renewed 
pact. It is assumed that the price 
scale would ordinarily not be a mat- 
ter of contention. 

Notwithstanding other rumors to 
the contrary, it may be said without 
fear of responsible contradiction that 
neither Canada nor Australia is ready 
to settle at less than $2 minimum. 
Their ideas of an acceptable maxi- 


mum are higher than that level. To 
repeat, they watch the effect of the 
minimum price more critically, per- 
haps than the maximum. A $2 maxi- 
mum with a 60¢ drop to the mini- 
mum would under minimum price 
conditions make their wheat avail- 
able at a price lower than they are 
now paying initially to their farmers. 
Importer Position 

Another item worthy of repeating 
is the attitude of the U.K.-Indian im- 
porter position, which recently was 
characterized as a hangover of the 
days of the bilateral Anglo-Canadian 
deal made by Reginald Furness, who 
put through that contract. The U.K. 
appears transfixed by the image of 
the Furness skill without a Furness 
to negotiate the deal. 

Furthermore, world demand condi- 
tions have changed materially — a 





factor to which the import bloc blinds 
itself. 

For example, it is not too clearly 
seen that India and Japan are now 
established as major wheat importing 
nations. Japan now appears as at 
least the fourth largest importer be- 
hind the U.K., Germany and India. 
Even major improvements in rice pro- 
duction are unlikely to arrest that 
trend, international observers here 
predict. 

Even if no wheat agreement were 
negotiated, officials here cannot fore- 
see a situation where the world can 
get along without a big slug of U.S. 
wheat. 

Consequently, it is believed that 
the probable maximum price recom- 
mendation U.S. delegates would pro- 
pose would make even the higher 
priced wheat a big bargain on the 
international counter. 


Population Trends 


Not only is time working on the 
side of the exporting bargainers, but 
population trends support them. A 
recent survey of the population 
charts discloses that since 1900 the 
world population has grown from ap- 
proximately 1.6 billions to 2.4 bil- 
lions in 1950 and will expand to a 
level of 2.7 billions in 1960. A pro- 


(Continued on page 68) 





OPS Removes Price Controls 
on Flour, Other Food Products 


WASHINGTON — The government 
last week removed price controls 
from all flour at all levels. 

The decontrol action included flour, 
cereals, macaroni products, packaged 
cookies and crackers and mixes. 

The Office of Price Stabilization 
said that it appeared at first that 
bakery flour was still technically un- 
der control since the decontrol ac- 
tion appeared to cover only products 
under provisions of CPR’s 14, 15 and 
16, the regulations for wholesale and 
retail grocers. 

Later, however, OPS said the legal 
staff had ruled that flour was decon- 
trolled across the board and all types 
of flour were removed from control. 

Controls still remained on bread 
and other bakery products and also 
on feedstuffs, including millfeed. 

However, it is expected that feeds 
and bakery products will be decon- 
trolled within about two weeks. 

The order decontrolling flour and 
other foods was one of a series of de- 
control “packages” in recent weeks. 
It was the fourth order in the series 
aimed at removing price controls al- 
together before the control authority 
expires April 30. 

The food decontrol action was tak- 
en in Amendment 22 to Revision 1 of 
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General Overriding Regulation 8. 
Removal of price controls on flour 
has no trade effect since the products 
have been under ceilings. There was 
some interest in dropping of controls 
on semolina since semolina prices had 
been closer to ceiling levels at times. 


Wheat Loan Total 
Near 450 Million 
Bushels Indicated 


WASHINGTON Sampling of 
state offices by the Production & 
Marketing Administration headquar- 
ters reveals that wheat impounding 
through Jan. 31 will swell the total 
wheat held under loan to more than 
450 million bushels—a record figure. 

This includes a gain of 46 million 
bushels in the Kansas City area and 
an expected additional 30 million in 
the spring wheat states. 

This quantity plus the present U.S. 
Department of Agriculture inventory 
of approximately 120 million bushels 
gives the government a dominant po- 
sition in the market and indicates to 
some observers that as the crop year 
closes free supplies of wheat will be 
virtually zero. 





Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


(Flour, dollars per cwt.) 

To July 31, '53: 
Feb Feb Feb Feb. Mar 
4 , 06 o7 ” 


Gulft* $1.44 t 17 $1.49 $1.49 $ 


1.4 1.44 
Gulft 1.39 1.42 1.44 1.47 1.42 
Gulft 1.32 1.35 1.37 1.42 1.37 
East Coast 1.56 1.59 1.59 1.59 1.56 
West Coast - 1.50 1.50 1.53 1.55 1.55 


(Wheat, in cents per bu.) 
To July 31,'53: 


Feb Feb Feb Feb. Mar 

24 25 26 27 2 

Gulft* 53 54 55 55 53 
Gulft He | 62 53 4 52 
Gulft is 19 50 52 50 
East Coast 55 655 55 55 54 
West Coast h8 58 58 59 59 
‘Guif to all of Europe, Mediterranean, 


Middle East, all of Africa and adjacent 
islands 
tGulf to Far East and adjacent areas. 
tGulf to Latin America, West Indies and 
Mexico 








MILLER FROM BELGIUM—Worldwide milling problems were discussed 
Feb. 27 when executives of Minneapolis milling companies met at a luncheon 
given by Philip W. Pillsbury at the Minneapolis Club in honor of Andre 
Vuylsteke, director of the largest Belgian flour mill, “Meuneries Bruxelleises,” 
and one of three Belgian delegates to the International Wheat Conference. 
From left to right in the picture are: Mr. Vuylsteke; Charles Ritz, president, 
International Milling Co.; Mr. Pillsbury, chairman of the board, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., and Charles H. Bell, president, General Mills, Inc. Mr. Vuylsteke 
visited several days in Minneapolis before returning to Washington for 
further IWA discussions. He has been in the U.S. since late January, 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—-The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture decision last 
week to support dairy product prices 
at 90% of parity for another year 
should not be construed as a retreat 
trom the previously announced poli- 
cies of Ezra Taft Benson, secretary 
of agriculture. 

Announcement of the Benson de- 
cision followed a discussion of dairy 
price support problems with the dairy 
industry advisory committee earlier. 

Observers of the government scene 
say there was little choice available 
to the Secretary following the indus- 
try’s recommendations of supports at 
90% of parity for another year. Mr. 
Benson has accepted the industry’s 
proposals for another year, but at 
the same time he has placed the solu- 
tion of dairy industry problems 
sauarely up to the producers and dis+ 
tributors of dairy products. 

Precedent for Decision 

The fact that Mr. Benson has been 
consistent in his action with his pre- 
viously announced policies may be 
found in this construction of events 
and circumstances. First, Mr. Benson 
had good precedent for his dairy 
price support decision. For the past 
years the basic commodities have 





C. R. Veeck 
MANAGER—C, R. 
has been named general sales manag- 


SALES Veeck 
er of the Strong-Scott Manufac- 
turing Co., Minneapolis, manufactur- 
er and distributor of machinery and 
equipment for grain elevators, feed 
and flour mills and other cereal proc- 
essing plants. Lucian S. Strong, presi- 
dent of the company, said that the 
appointment is in line with plans to 
expand and intensify the company’s 
sales program. Mr. Veeck, before his 
appointment as general sales manag- 
er, had been a milling engineer for 
the company, having joined it in Au- 
gust, 1952. Previously he served 12 
years as production manager for the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn. He has held regional and na- 
tional offices in the Association of 
Operative Millers. Mr. Strong also 
announced the appointment of Lysle 
B. Feldman as sales promotion man- 
ager of the company. 
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Benson’s Dairy Support Decision 
Doesn’t Represent Policy Retreat 


been supported at 90% of parity. The 
82nd Congress continued price sup- 
ports for those commodities for an- 
other two years at 90% of parity. 
Since butter was being supported in 
the past at 90% of parity, Secre- 
tary Benson, in his decision to retain 
this level of support, is merely main- 
taining a status quo between the 
nonbasic commodities, where he has 
discretionary authority to set the 
level of support, and the basic com- 
modities. 

Assuredly, one cannot dismiss the 
intimation that politics played some 
part in the Secretary’s decision. The 
dairy industry has the largest cash 
farm crop of the nation. 

Under the support program author- 
ized by former Secretary Brannan, 
huge supplies of butter, dried milk 
and cheese have piled up in storage 
for the government account. Only a 
small part of these stocks can be as- 
sured disposal outlets through the 
school lunch and public institution 
distribution. 

In addition to that background, the 
immediate period ahead is that of 
peak milk production. 


Inherited Condition 

Undoubtedly the necessity of Mr. 
Benson’s choice was not completely 
in agreement with his expressed views 
on price supports, but he inherited a 
condition which did not immediately 
lend itself to the more heroic treat- 
ment he may plan for the farm econ- 
omy of the nation. 


Another little discussed aspect of 
the Benson decision is the use of but- 
ter itself, currently the big headache 
of the dairy industry. Had it been 
clear to the Secretary that by a 
sharp reduction in the price support 
level for butter, consumption could 
be expanded broadly, it is probable 
that he would have dropped the price 
support line for dairy products to 
the minimum level of his discretion, 
or 75% of parity. 

However, it is clear to observers 
here that even this more drastic ac- 
tion would have been unlikely to have 
stimulated consumption of butter in 
face of the even lower priced mar- 
garine, since even lower butter prices 
would have failed to boost consump- 
tion. In light of the competitive mar- 
ket conditions, he chose to give the 
dairy industry another year of grace 
in which to take steps to put its eco- 
nomic house in order. 

In making public his decision Sec- 
retary Benson stated, “A primary 
reason for continuing the maximum 
support allowed by the law was as- 
surance from the dairy advisors that 
the industry would immediately start 
work on programs to reduce to a 
minimum government support pur- 
chases. This year will give the in- 
dustry time to demonstrate to what 
degree it can solve its own problems. 

“Here is one of the the great agri- 
cultural industries that has told us 
they want time to get programs into 
operation. . . . The farm and dairy 
leadership now has the opportunity to 
demonstrate what the teamwork will 
accomplish?” 

Action along these lines is prom- 
ised to start immediately as the Sec- 
retary prepared to call into confer- 
ence a work force including farmers, 
processors, distributors, retailers and 
consumers, prepared to assume defi- 
nite responsibility for a portion of the 
solution of the problem. 


Briefly, having given dairy indus- 
try members a stay of execution, Mr. 
Benson has placed the issue square- 
ly on their laps and called on them 
to deliver. 

In announcing the extended sup- 
port program of 90% of parity, USDA 
stated that support operations will 
be continued through offers to buy 
butter, cheese and nonfat dry milk 
solids, but a concession was made to 
trade objections in regard, to basing 
point prices. Henceforth procurement 
will be made on the basing point pat- 
tern of four terminal markets—New 
York, Chicago, Seattle and San Fran- 
cisco, with appropriate differentials 
for other parts of the nation. This 
will alter the previous uniform price 
method. 

The new program will get under 
way on April 1, and due to a drop 
in parity, the support price for butter 
will be reduced by about 2¢ Ib. 


Not a Retreat 

Again, it should be emphasized that 
the dairy price support decision is 
not a retreat from the Benson farm 
program plans, It merely means that 
he intends to maintain the past re- 
lationship between the basic and the 
nonbasic supported commodities. 

Also it points up the probability 
that cottonseed will again be sup- 
ported at 90% of parity for the new 








William A. Prescott 


INGREDIENTS — Russell D. Ward, 
president of Ward Feed Co., Chicago, 
announces the appointment of Wil- 
liam A, Prescott to be in charge of 
handling standard feed ingredients at 
the firm’s home office, 2272 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Chicago. Mr. Prescott 
is a college graduate, finishing with a 
B.S. degree in 1939. He was a produc- 
tion engineer following his gradua- 
tion, and entered the Navy in 1941 
as a naval aviator. He was dis- 
charged in 1946 as a lieutenant-com- 
mander. Until 1951 he was senior in- 
dustrial engineer with United Airlines 
in San Francisco. In his most re- 
cent position he was senior salesman 
for the Addressograph-Multigraph 
Co. in Denver. Ward Feed Co. has 
branches in Minneapolis and St. 
Louis, and handles a complete line 
of ingredients, serving the formula 
feed and dog food manufacturing in- 
dustries. 
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DUTCH FIRMS REBUILD, GIVE 
THANKS FOR AID 


* 


AMSTERDAM — The citizens of 
Holland, rebuilding following the dis- 
astrous storms early this month, are 
extending their thanks for the actions 
of their friends in fund raising and 
organized relief. Speaking to the 
milling industry through The North- 
western Miller, J. S. Wiegersma of 
N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam, ex- 
presses warm gratitude for the tokens 
of sympathy. The situation is now 
less critical although months of hard 
work lie ahead, Mr. Wiegersma said. 

“Fortunately for our economic po- 
sition,” he said, “practically no ex- 
porting industries are located in the 
flooded areas and the ports of Rotter- 
dam and Amsterdam function nor- 
mally.” Mr. Wiegersma stressed that 
the ability of his country to export 
has not been impaired. 





crop, although end products of that 
commodity are mounting in govern- 
ment hands. 

Other influences which may have 
persuaded the Secretary in his dairy 
decision is the condition wherein feed 
grains are being supported at high 
levels, thereby putting a squeeze on 
the dairy farmers. With corn, oats, 
barley and the oilseed proteins sup- 
ported at 85-90% of parity for the 
next crop years—on the basis of the 
mandatory requirement of 90% sup- 
port for corn—a decision which would 
have reduced the price support level 
for dairy products at this time would 
appear as a ruthless penalty. 

However, it should not be assumed 
that Mr. Benson, in his dairy support 
decision, has bowed to expediency or 
surrendered any part of his ultimate 
goal. He is still going ahead on the 
main track—perhaps slowing down on 
a cautionary light at the dairy in- 
dustry crossing, but with a solemn 
warning to the dairymen that it is 
up to them to get their house in 
order. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New GMI Cereal 

MINNEAPOLIS — Following the 
recent announcement ‘that it was 
grooming two entrants for the sweet- 
ened cereal market, General Mills, 
Inc., has amplified its plans. 

The two products—Sugar Jets and 
Sugar Smiles—will be introduced this 
month. Distribution will be limited to 
test areas. Sugar Jets will be market- 
ed in the upper New York area, while 
Sugar Smiles will bow in the Ohio 
area. 

Although definite introductory 
plans were not revealed, General 
Mills indicated it intends to support 
its entrants with a strong advertising 
schedule. 

The cereals are described by Gen- 
eral Mills as “entirely different from 
anything presently on the market.” 
General Mills delayed entering the 
sweetened cereal field until comple- 
tion of a series of extensive consumer 
tests. 

The packages will also be a depar- 
ture from other cereal designs in that 
they have a blue background with 
contrasting red and yellow copy. 
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ATLANTA EXCHANGE HEAD 


ATLANTA—The new president of 
the Atlanta Cotton Exchange is Ber- 
nard J. Kane, director of purchases 
for Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. J. M. 
Goodrich, George H. McFadden & 
Bros., is the 1953 vice president. 
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National Grain 
Sanitation Group 
Organized 


WASHINGTON—A National Grain 
Sanitation Conference made up of 10 
national associations has been formed 
to facilitate cooperation in carrying 
out programs in which they may be 
mutually interested. 

John R. Murray, Quaker Oats Co., 
chairman of the National Grain 
Trade Council, is chairman of the 
conference, and William F. Brooks, 
executive secretary of the NGTC, is 
the temporary secretary. 

The associations affiliated in the 
conference are: American Corn Mill- 
ers Federation, Corn Industries Re- 
search Foundation, Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., Millers Na- 
tional Federation, National Associa- 
tion of Popcorn Manufacturers, Na- 
tional Federation of Grain Coopera- 
tives, National Grain Trade Council, 
National Soybean Processors Assn., 
Popcorn Processors Assn., and Ter- 
minal Elevator Grain Merchants 
Assn. 

A meeting of the conference is 
planned for early March. 

In addition to its program of car- 
rying grain sanitation information 
to elevator operators and grain pro- 
ducers, the grain trade is sponsoring 
research projects. Work of this kind 
has begun in Minnesota, the Dako- 
tas, Montana, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Washington and Oregon. The objec- 
tives are improved sanitation prac- 
tices in harvesting, handling, ware- 
housing and processing. 

The active cooperation of the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, state and 
county Production and Marketing 
Administration committeemen, _re- 
gional and state food and drug admin- 
istrators, persons in charge of the 
Future Farmers of America and of 
the 4-H Club programs, banking in- 
stitutions, railroads and other inter- 
ested groups has been sought and 
promised. 

“Because of the widespread trade 
activity,” states William F. Brooks, 
executive secretary of the National 
Grain Trade Council, “it would ap- 
pear appropriate to state that state 
grain dealers’ associations throughout 
the grain belt have taken the sanita- 
tion program seriously and that con- 
sequently improvement has resulted 
over that entire area.” 

Sanitation programs in Minnesota, 
the Dakotas and Montana are being 
conducted as a joint venture under 
the direction of the Northwest Crop 
Improvement Assn., of which Henry 
O. Putnam is the director. Partici- 
pating in these programs is the 
Northwest Country Elevator Assn., 
whose executive secretary is Lloyd 
Case. In addition, the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange has an active grain 
sanitation committee under the direc- 
tion of George W. P. Heffelfinger, 
vice president of Van Dusen Harring- 
ton Co. 
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QUARTERMASTER BUYS 
27,978 SACKS OF FLOUR 


CHICAGO — The Army Quarter- 
master Purchasing Office took a to- 
tal of 27,978 sacks of flour during 
the week ending Feb. 28. Awards con- 
sisted of hard and soft wheat flour 
packed in 100-lb. papers for army 
use. 

On Feb. 25 the army bought 21,- 
978 sacks of hard wheat flour as fol- 
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lows: Arrow Mills, Inc., Houston, 
3,000 sacks for San Antonio, Ft. Sam 
Houston, Texas, at $5.23, 4,200 sacks 
for San Antonio at $5.23, 2,000 sacks 
for Ft. Bliss, Texas, at $5.26; Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 600 
sacks for Ft. Sill, Okla., at $4.96; 
American Flours, Inc., Newton, Kan- 
sas, 1,215 sacks for Ft. Riley, Kan- 
sas, at $4.98; Ft. Morgan Mills, Ft. 
Morgan, Colo., 1,303 sacks for Kelker, 
Colo., at $4.90; Big “J” Milling & 
Elevator Co., Brigham City, Utah, 
2,000 sacks for Ogden, Utah, at $4.83; 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 
ver, 4,000 sacks for Lyoth, Cal., at 
$5.69; General Mills, Inc., Sperry Di- 
vision, San Francisco, 910 sacks for 
McKay, Cal., at $5.75, 750 sacks for 
Pittsburg, Cal., at $5.75, 1,000 sacks 
for Ft. Ord, Cal., at $5.75; Terminal 
Flour Mills Co., Portland, Ore., 2,000 
sacks for Auburn, Wash., at $5.28. 

On Feb. 26 the army took 6,000 
sacks of soft wheat flour as follows: 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, 800 
sacks for Bell Bluff, Va., at $4.94, 
1,200 sacks for South Schenectady, 
N.Y., at $4.99; Arrow Mills, Inc., 
Houston, 1,200 sacks for San Antonio, 
at $5.23; Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver, 600 sacks for Auburn, 
Wash., at $5.27, 1,600 sacks for Lyoth, 
Cal., at $5.49; Crowther Bros. Milling 
Co., Malad City, Idaho, 600 sacks for 
Ogden, Utah, at $5. 

The army has scheduled additional 
purchases for the first half of March. 
They are to be as follows: March 6, 
105,890 sacks of hard wheat flour 
for export use by the army; March 
10, 6,300 sacks of hard wheat flour for 
domestic use by the navy, and 44,500 
sacks of hard wheat flour for export 
use by the navy; March 11, 9,400 sacks 
of hard wheat flour for domestic use 
by the marines, and 20,000 sacks of 
hard wheat flour for domestic use 
by the army. 
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MINNESOTA ALLIED TRADES 
READY CONVENTION PLANS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Discussion of the 
allied trades’ part in the May 4-5 con- 
vention of the Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota took up the major portion 
of the Minnesota Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry’s monthly meeting 
Feb. 27. 

Approximately 30 members were 
present at the Hotel Leamington to 
hear J. M. Long, secretary of the 
state bakers, thank the allieds for 
their convention cooperation and 
asked their aid in recruiting new 
members for the state association. The 
group is preparing an attractive plac- 
ard which bakers can post in their 
shops to denote membership, Mr. 
Long said. 

E. W. Scharf, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, reviewed the arrange- 
ments for the cocktail parties and 
the annual ‘“Hoo-Pee-Par-Tee”’ which 
is a feature of the convention, and 
for which five all-new vaudeville acts 
have been scheduled. 

John T. Richter, Brechet & Rich- 
ter Co., Minneapolis, assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer of the association and 
in charge of arrangements for the 
baker-allied luncheon the second day 
of the convention, said prominent 
sports figures from the University of 
Minnesota would be a major attrac- 
tion, with a question-and-answer pe- 
riod scheduled. 

The next meeting was set for March 
26, a Thursday night in place of the 
traditional Friday meetings. The al- 
lied trades will be entertained by one 
of the local breweries. 

Dighton Watson, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., St. Paul, drew his own name for 
the door prize, a sport shirt. 
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ANNUAL FLOUR PRODUCTION—Wheat flour production by U.S. mills 
during the 1952 calendar year amounted to 228,148,000 sacks, according to a 
consolidation of monthly reports issued by the Bureau of the Census. The 1952 
output was 1,144,000 sacks less than the 1951 total of 229,292,000 sacks. The 
average annual output for the past 10 years is 253,591,000 sacks, which 
includes the abnormal war years 1945-48, 





Nebraska Grain Improvement Group 
to Continue Sanitation Campaign 


OMAHA-—Emphasis on the _ part 
wheat producers have to play in the 
Food & Drug Administration’s grain 
sanitation program will be continued 
through 1953, according to plans ap- 
proved at the annual meeting of the 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn., 
held Feb. 23. 

Leslie F. Sheffield, field secretary 
of the association, reported that much 
progress had been made in improv- 
ing grain storage facilities in Ne- 
braska, and that the program 
launched last year would be con- 
tinued. 

Guy L. Cooper, Sr., of the O. A. 
Cooper Milling Co., Humboldt, was 
elevated to the presidency of the as- 
sociation. He succeeds Harry B. Lilly, 
president and manager of the Gooch 
Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln. 

H. R. Clark, chief inspector of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, was named 
first vice president. 

J. C. Swinbank was named secre- 
tary of the association, to serve until 
July 1, 1953, when he will devote his 
full time to the position of extension 
agronomist at the University of Ne- 
braska. Mr. Sheffield was renamed 
field secretary and will succeed Mr. 
Swinbank as secretary July 1. 


E. F. Frolick, chairman of the de- 
pariment of agronomy at the uni- 
versity, was one of the main speak- 
ers at the meeting. In a discussion of 
the condition of the 1953 wheat crop 
he said that a “considerable” acre- 
age of Nebraska wheat sprouted 
after mid-November moisture. He 
said this acreage is highly suscep- 
tible to dust-cutting and general win- 
ter-kill. 

Members of the top judging team 
at the 1952 Nebraska Wheat Show, 
along with their coaches, were hon- 
ored guests at the luncheon which 
preceded the annual business meet- 
ing. The luncheon was arranged for 
by the agricultural committee of the 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce. 

Elected to the executive commit- 
tee for 1953 were Paul J. Babue, 
Chadron (Neb.) Milling Co.; M. C. 
Brown, Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., Omaha; Bruce Hagemeister, 
Hagemeister Grain Co., Hemingford, 
Neb.; John Eidam, Westcentral Co- 
operative Grain Co.; Delbert G. Ellis, 
Updike Grain Corp., Omaha; C. W. 
Means, agricultural director, Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce; R. M. Scou- 
lar, Scoular-Bishop Grain Co., Oma- 
ha, and H. B. Lilly, Gooch Milling & 
Elevator Co., Lincoln. 





SWEDEN’S WHEAT, RYE 
ACREAGE BOOSTED 25% 


WASHINGTON Sweden’s fall 
seeded acreage of bread grains for 
harvest in 1953 is considerably larger 
than the small acreage seeded a year 
ago, according to the American Em- 
bassy, Stockholm. The increase of 
about 25% in wheat and rye com- 
bined over the previous year is main- 
ly attributed to more favorable seed- 
ing weather this fall in most parts of 
Sweden. Fall seeding weather was un- 
favorable in each of the past two 
years. 

The current winter wheat acreage 
is estimated at 512,000 acres, com- 
pared with 386,000 seeded in the fall 
of 1951 and 405,000 in the fall of 1950. 
Winter rye acreage for harvest in 
1953 is reported at 352,000 acres. This 
is well above the seedings of the past 
two years, with 301,000 acres and 
266,000 acres reported for 1951 and 
1950, respectively. 

Development of fall-sown grain 


acreage is somewhat retarded follow- 
ing cold rainy weather in late fall. 
Lack of snow cover up to the end of 
January left the crop susceptible to 
possible frost damage. 
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WINTON C. WOODS JOINS 
GEORGE URBAN COMPANY 


BUFFALO— Winton C. Woods, for- 
merly western New York sales man- 
ager for Procter & Gamble, has 
joined the George Urban Milling Co., 
Buffalo, as assistant sales manager, 
according to an announcement from 
the milling company. 
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GENERAL MILLS DIVIDEND 

MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1.25 
a share on General Mills 5% preferred 
stock payable April 1 to stockhold- 
ers of record March 10. This is the 
54th consecutive quarterly dividend 
on General Mills 5% preferred stock. 
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M. J. Swortfiguer 


PRESIDENTS—Elected president of the 


E. E. Kelley, Jr. 


American Society of Bakery 


Engineers as that group opened its 29th annual meeting in Chicago March 2 
was M, J. Swortfiguer, Kroger Co., St. Louis. A message from the American 
Bakers Assn. was presented on the opening day by E. E. Kelley, Jr., president 


of the group. 


BAKERY PRODUCTION GROUP 
HOLDS KEY ROLE, ASBE TOLD 





E. E. Kelley, Jr., President of ABA, Speaks to Bakery En- 
gineers as 29th Annual Meeting 


Opens 


CHICAGO—The very close rela- 
tionship between the bakery produc- 
tion man and public support for the 
baking industry was emphasized as 
members of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers began its 29th an- 
nual meeting at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel here March 2. 

Addressing the ASBE group in the 
opening session of the convention, E. 
E. Kelley, Jr., president of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn., Chicago, remind- 
ed the production men that they 
were “creating the story that the 
industry has to tell to the consuming 
public.” 

“You are the makers of the in- 
dustry story,” he said. “All good 
communication is based on what ex- 
ists to be communicated and the only 
way for an industry to gain endur- 
ing public support is for an indus- 
try to deserve that support.” Mr. 
Kelley cited the improvement in the 
sanitation standards of the baking 
industry over the years and praised 
the bakery engineers for “creating 
bakeries so spotless, so sanitary, that 
a few weeks ago the ABA went on 
record with the U.S. Food & Drug 
Administration welcoming plant in- 
spections in the interests of public 
health.” 

The ABA president also lauded the 
production men for improved effi- 
ciency in bakery operations. He cit- 
ed figures to prove that bread today 
is being produced so efficiently that 
the baker has been able to absorb 
higher costs of operation so well that 
he has not had to raise his price in 
accordance with the increase in his 
costs of ingredients and labor. 

“It is a very definite credit to 
the bakery engineers of our indus- 
try that this has been made possi- 
ble,” he said. “By knowing how and 
when and where to cut corners, by 
studying your operations intently to 
learn where savings can be- made, 


we have been able to hold down our 
selling prices and permit a greater 
quantity of a better food to be pro- 
duced without following in full our 
increased costs of operation.” 

He warned, however, that “you 
can overdo efficiency.” He urged the 
engineers not to cut corners where 
corners should not be cut and there- 
by endanger “our greatest asset 
the quality of our products.” 

New officers of the ASBE are: M. J. 
Swortfiguer, Kroger Co., St. Louis, 
president; Wallace K. Swanson, 
Stroehmann Bros. Co., Williamsport, 
Pa., first vice president; Elmer F. 
Glabe, Food Technology, Inc., Chi- 
cago, second vice president and Mar- 
tin J. Eisenstaedt, American Stores 
Co., Philadelphia, third vice president. 
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Market Views Called 
“Too Pessimistic” 


CHICAGO —- Sylvester J. Meyers, 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade and Arcady Farms Milling 
Co., recently expressed the belief 
that everybody is taking too pessi- 
mistic a view of agricultural prob- 
lems because some of them are tem- 
porary in nature. 

The public statement about the 
Commodity Credit Corp. buying corn 
to support the market did have some 
favorable influence, Mr. Meyers in- 
dicated. But there doesn’t seem to 
be any practical answer to the heavy 
supply problem at this time. The 
fact remains there is a huge supply 
of corn. 

It appears that the additional 
movement of CCC corn to market in 
recent weeks has been overplayed 
and has been given greater consid- 
eration in establishing values than 
warranted, Mr. Meyers observed. 

Belief in a brighter future for 
agriculture was expressed when he 








said, “You can show that the total 
national capacity will not be able 
to produce sufficient food for the 
population of this country 40 years 
from now.” 

Mr. Meyers expressed sympathy 
for farmers because their income is 
down while costs remain high. One 
reason given was that labor has 
been able to force itself into a high 
level income position and farm in- 
come has been left to shift for itself. 
One big problem ahead for both 
farmers and grain dealers, Mr. Mey- 
ers added, is the contamination of 
grain by rodents and weevil. The 
Food & Drug Administration con- 
demned a car of wheat in Chicago 
a few days ago and it still remains 
there, with prospects for a heavy 
loss when it is finally sold for feed. 
And every day of delay is piling up 
demurrage charges. The Chicago 
Board of Trade people are meeting 
with the Food & Drug Administra- 
tion seeking to work out a better 
system of handling such condemna- 
tions, he said. 
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BAKING COMPANY PROMOTIONS 

ATLANTA—Joseph Hexter, presi- 
dent of Columbia Baking Co., At- 
lanta, has announced the promotion 
of Ralph Ward, formerly general man- 
ager and a 25-year employee, to vice 
president, and Julian Hexter, for- 
merly assistant to the president, to 
general manager. The announcement 
was made at the conclusion of a two- 
day managers’ meeting recently held 
in Atlanta. 
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DISTILLERS’ COUNCIL 
TO GATHER MARCH 17 


CINCINNATI — Leading animal 
nutritionists from government, indus- 
try and universities will discuss the 
value of distillers’ feeds at the eighth 
annual conference of the Distillers 
Feed Research Council March 17 at 
the Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati. 











E. M. Woodrich 


JOINS CHASE STAFF — E. M. 
“Woody” Woodrich has_ recently 
joined the Chase Bag Co. sales staff 
and will handle the Oklahoma terri- 
tory, according to an announcement 
frem J. P. Falconer, manager of the 
firm’s Dallas office. Mr. Woodrich at- 
tended the University of Oklahoma 
and was a fighter pilot in World War 
II. He has served as a jet pilot in the 
Korean conflict and was recently dis- 
charged with the rank of major. 
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Pillsbury to Move 
National Feed Sales 
Office to Clinton 


MINNEAPOLIS — The national 
feed sales organization of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., is moving to Clinton, 
Iowa, it has been announced by Clyde 
Hendrix, Pillsbury vice president. The 
change will take place as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. Hendrix said the move is being 
made because it is necessary to have 
access to more adequate facilities, as 
well as closer liaison with the nation- 
al research, production, procurement, 
credit, traffic and accounting depart- 
ments, currently headquartered in 
Clinton. 

Moving to Clinton from Minneapo- 
lis will be: Jack Hubbard, feed sales 
administrator; George Morris, direc- 
tor feed advertising and promotion; 
M. E. Cook, feed advertising man- 
ager; Stanley Bahnsen, feed advertis- 
ing staff assistant; Ralph Wohlers, 
feed advertising staff assistant; Miss 
Gerry Bull, secretary, feed advertis- 
ing staff, and Miss Ann Bourdon, sec- 
retary, feed sales. 

Mr. Hendrix, who will move to 
Clinton also, said, “During the past 
two years the volume and distribu- 
tion of Pillsbury’s feed business has 
increased tremendously. Much of this 
growth can be attributed to the fact 
that we established a national feed 
sales headquarters. From this new 
national headquarters we have been 
able to develop coordinated far- 
reaching sales programs to make use, 
nationally, of promotional programs 
and have built a national sales or- 
ganization. In order to obtain these 
facilities and achieve this liaison we 
have decided to move the nationai 
feed sales headquarters to Clinton 
as soon as possible to take advantage 
of the opportunities we know it will 
give us.” 

Mr. Hendrix will continue as the 
corporate officer and director repre- 
senting feed in over-all company 
planning and in board meetings. 
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PLANS COMPLETED FOR 
MERGER OF MERCK AND 
SHARP & DOHME, INC. 


RAHWAY, NJ. The principal 
terms of a merger of Merck & Co., 
Inc., of Rahway, N.J., and Sharp & 
Dohme, Inc., of Philadelphia, have 
been approved by the board of direc- 
tors of both companies for submis- 
sion to stockholders, according to a 
joint statement March 2 by George 
W. Merck, chairman of Merck, and 
John S. Zinsser, chairman of Sharp 
& Dohme. 

The merger will unite the business 
of Merck, one of the oldest manufac- 
turers of fine and medicinal chemi- 
cals, with Sharp & Dohme, a phar- 
maceutical firm established more than 
100 years ago, which processes medic- 
inal substances into finished forms 
for the professions and trades. 

The merger joins Merck’s exten- 
sive chemical research and manufac- 
turing with Sharp & Dohme’s phar- 
maceutical development and market- 
ing for more effective operation of 
both businesses in the U.S. and 
abroad. 

The name of the combined company 
will be Merck & Co., Inc. The distinct 
functions of each of the firms will be 
maintained, and the business of 
Sharp & Dohme will be continued 
under the Sharp & Dohme name, op- 
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erating as much as possible as a de- 
centralized unit under its present 
management. 

The officers of the combined com- 
pany will include: George W. Merck 
as chairman of the board and, as vice 
chairman, John S. Zinsser, now the 
chairman of Sharp & Dohme’s board. 
James J. Kerrigan will be president 
of the combined company, and Wil- 
liam L. Dempsey will continue to head 
the Sharp & Dohme business as its 
president. 

The board of directors will include 
representation for Sharp & Dohme’s 
present board. Other officers of Sharp 
& Dohme will be nominated for ap- 
propriate positions in the manage- 
ment of the business so that it may 
be directed and managed in a manner 
that reflects the best thinking of 
those responsible for the successful 
operations of both companies in the 
past. 

The stockholders of the two com- 
panies will vote on the merger agree- 
ment at meetings to be held not later 
than May 5, 1953. 
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AMERICAN BAKERIES CO. 
NET INCOME UP IN ’52 


ATLANTA—Sales of the American 
Bakeries Co. for 1952 reached an all 
time high both in pounds and in dol- 
lar amount, it was announced in the 
26th annual report of the firm. 

Net income for 1952, after all charges 
including provisions for federal and 
state taxes on income, amounted 
to $2,015,477. This compares with $1,- 
970,119 for 1951. Federal and state 
income and excess profits taxes to- 
taled $2,739,245. 

At the close of the year current 
assets totaled $9,429,241, of which 
$7,244,754 was in cash and U.S. gov- 
ernment securities, while current lia- 
bilities totaled $3,016,054. Net work- 
ing capital amounted to $6,413,187 as 
compared with $5,718,609 on Dec. 
29, 1951. 

Capital expenditures for improve- 
ments, extensions and additions were 
$1,058,530. 

The report states the company 
plans to build a modern plant in An- 
derson, S.C., prior to building one in 
Atlanta as was announced in last 
year’s report. 

The report adds that continued 
high federal taxes, increased operat- 
ing costs and price stabilization were 
material factors affecting earnings 
for the year. 

American Bakeries officers are: C. 
S. Broeman, president; J. A. Wayt, 
W. E. Tompkins and G. G. Grant, vice 
presidents; J. H. Lovell, secretary- 
treasurer, and J. T. Callier, assistant 
secretary. Directors are L. A. Cush- 
man, Mr. Broeman, G. L. Burr and 
W. T. Spence. 
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MISSOURI GRAIN AND FEED 
MEN TO MEET MAY 24-25 


HIGGINSVILLE, MO.—The 1953 
convention of the Missouri Grain, 
Feed & Seed Assn. will be held May 
24-25 at the Hotel Governor in Jeffer- 
son City, according to an announce- 
ment from D. A. Meinershagen, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Higginsville. 
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CHEMISTS TO MEET 

CHICAGO—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Midwest Section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists is scheduled for the evening 
of March 9 at the Merchandise Mart 
here. Edmond Opler, Cook Chocolate 
Co., Chicago, will talk on “The Selec- 
tion of Cocoa and Chocolate for the 
Baker and Confectioner.” 
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U.S. Appears Sure 
of Filling Wheat 
Agreement Quota 


WASHINGTON—Another week of 
brisk sales under the International 
Wheat Agreement leaves the U.S. with 
an unfilled export commitment of ap- 
proximately 71 million bushels—it’s a 
sure thing now that the U.S. will fill 
its export quota this year under the 
pact. 

That it is a sure thing may be seen 
in the uncommitted balances of the 
importing nations, plus the under- 
standing that there are heavy ex- 
wheat pact requirements which will 
have to be met from the wheat ex- 
porting nations. 

For example, it has been learned 
this week that Japan is making in- 
quiries for as much as 400,000 long 
tons of wheat for the closing quarter 
of the crop year, and there are prob- 
able import needs for Egypt. The 
Egyptian import quota has _ been 
closed for several months, and the 
unfilled wheat import balance of Ja- 
pan is far short of its wheat import 
needs. 

As the wheat pact year goes into 
the stretch, the export quotas of the 
U.S. and Canada are about nip and 
tuck, putting pressure on wheat flour 
competition between these two na- 
tions. 

Canada has an unfilled wheat ex- 
port balance of approximately 84 mil- 
lion bushels, against which can be 
placed the unfilled wheat import quo- 
ta of approximately 62 million bush- 
els for the U.K. If those two com- 
ponents can be written off, it would 
leave Canada with an export quota 
balance of approximately 22 million 
bushels to be picked up by the other 
major importers such as Germany, 
Italy and India. These three nations 
have an unfilled import balance of 
more than double the Canadian ex- 
port balance after the U.K. balance 
is cancelled out. 

Obviously these balances will not 
cancel out precisely, which means that 
Canada will have wheat agreement 
wheat for the flour market to Cuba 
and the Philippines, the two large 
unfilled import quota flour nations. 
In addition, there is the flour export 
potential for Venezuela, with an un- 
filled import quota of more than 2.3 
million bushels of wheat; and scat- 
tered flour import balances which 
should sharpen the competition of 
U.S. and Canadian mills to nail down 
this business. 


Wheat Agreement Sales 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported that during the period 
Feb. 18-24, the Commodity Credit 
Corp. confirmed sales of 6,100,000 bu. 
wheat (including wheat and wheat 
flour in terms of wheat equivalent) 
under the IWA against the 1952-53 
year quotas. The sales included 257,- 
906 sacks of flour (597,000 bu. in 
wheat equivalent) and 5,503,000 bu. 
wheat. Cumulative sales by the U:S. 
since the opening of the quotas for 
the 1952-53 year on June 25, 1952, 
total 181,520,000 bu. 

The principal importing countries 
involved in the week’s sales were 
Italy, Japan and the U.K. The table 
on page 61 shows sales to importing 
countries for the 1952-53 IWA year. 

The department also announced 
that the 1952-53 quota for the U.K. 
territory of Malta has been filled. It 
was also annonunced on Feb. 25 that 
the 1952-53 quotas for Ecuador and 
Israel had been filled. 


USDA also announced revised 
maximum price equivalents for East 
and Gulf Coast export after the 
opening of navigation on the Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence River. The 
revised equivalents are effective with 
sales made after 3:30 p.m. Feb. 27, 
for export after April 10, 1953, and 
will remain in effect until further 
notice. The changes in the price 
equivalents take account of the lower 
costs of moving the basic class of 
wheat, Manitoba northern, from Ft. 
William-Port Arthur, Canada, after 
the opening of navigation. The price 
equivalents as announced Dec. 5, 
1952, remain in effect for sales for 
export through April 10, 1953. The 
price equivalents for the two periods 
are as follows: 


For Export For Export 
Through After 
April 10, April 10 
1953 1953 
East Coast 
Bulk basis, f.o.b. ves 
sel, all destinations $2.04 $2.01 
Gulf Coast 
Bulk basis, f.0.b. ves- 
sel 


All Europ'n coun 

tries, Middle 

East and all of 

\frica and ad- 

jacent islands 2.02 1.99 
Far East and ad 

jacent areas 2.04 2.00 
Latin America 

and W. Indies 2.07 2.02 


The maximum price of $1.80 bu. 
bulk basis in store West Coast ports 
is as specified in the IWA. 

The 6¢ carrying charge continues 
in effect, and is to be added to the 
above prices to determine the maxi- 
mum U.S. sales prices (exclusive of 
marketing costs as agreed between 
the buyer and seller) under the wheat 
agreement. Export payment rates on 
commercial sales of wheat and flour 
will be established on the basis of 
the maximum USS. sales prices which 
include the 6¢ carrying charge. 





Clarence E. Elsas 


TEXTILE BAG PRESIDENT—Clar- 
ence E. Elsas, president of Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, was 
elected president of the Textile Bag 
Manufacturers Assn. at the organiza- 
tion’s recent meeting held in Hous- 
ton. Richard K. Peek, Percy Kent 
Bag Co., Kansas City, was named vice 
president. Mr. Elsas is a grandson of 
the founder of his company and has 
been active in the business since join- 
ing the company’s New York City 
sales staff in 1926. He is a former di- 
rector of the Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce and is a director of the 
Atlanta Boys Club, president of the 
Georgia Cooperative Service for the 
Blind, a trustee of the Community 
Chest Organization and is active in 
various other civic groups, 
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Merck Reports 
Sales Volume Up, 
Earnings Down 


RAHWAY, N.J.-Sales volume of 
Merck & Co., Inc., continued high in 
1952, but lower prices of major prod- 
ucts and increased expenses resulted 
in smaller dollar sales and earnings, 
according to James J. Kerrigan, presi- 
dent. 

Net income after taxes for 1952 
was $8,409,000, or 96¢ a share of 
common stock, compared with $12,- 
509,000, or $1.62 a common share in 
1951. Included in the 1952 earnings 
is $388,000 interest received from the 
government on an excess profits tax 
refund. The amount of tax refunded 
was $1,710,000, which was not includ- 
ed in 1952 earnings but was added to 
earned surplus. 

Sales were $105,719,000, compared 
with $120,269,000 in 1951. These fig- 
ures include export sales of $15,100,- 
000 in 1952 compared with $24,300,- 
000 in 1951. Adding the sales of the 
wholly owned Canadian subsidiary, 
which are not consolidated in the 
report, resulted in combined sales of 
$113,459,000 in 1952, compared with 
combined sales of $130,118,000 in 
1951. 

Research expenses were $5,566,000 
in 1952, compared with $4,714,000 in 
1951. Also included in 1952 costs was 
$1,057,000 of accelerated depreciation 
for facilities covered by U.S. Govern- 
ment Certificates of Necessity. 

Highlights of the company’s oper- 
ations for 1952 were reported: 

“The largest single group of prod- 
ucts in dollar sales continued to be 
vitamins, followed by hormones, anti- 
biotics and sulfonamides. Price de- 
clines occurred in all four groups. 

“Sales of vitamin products contin- 
ued at high levels, and new applica- 
tions were developed for the pharma- 
ceutical, food, and animal feed indus- 
tries. There was an increase in sales 
of Vitamin By, which was originally 
introduced for the treatment of per- 
nicious anemia. Clinical research pro- 
vided evidence that this vitamin is 
a growth factor for humans and is 
useful in the treatment of several 
neurologic disturbances. 

“The market for Cortone, the 
Merck brand of cortisone, was broad- 
ened and unit sales increased, al- 
though dollar sales were lower than 
in 1951. A 40% price reduction an- 
nounced in August was made possible 
through the improved process in- 
stalled at our new Cherokee plant. 

“A process for the manufacture of 
Hydrocortone, the Merck brand of 
hydrocortisone, was developed, and 
clinical research is demonstrating the 
value of this product in an increas- 
ing number of uses. Hydrocortone in 
tablet form was introduced for oral 
treatment and, early in 1953, oint- 
ments of Hydrocortone for medical 
and dental uses were made available. 

“Total expenditures on plant fa- 
cilities during the year were approxi- 
mately $10,500,000. The Cherokee 
plant facilities at Danville, Pa., were 
completed, thereby doubling our pro- 
duction capacity for the hormone cor- 
tisone. 

“Ground breaking for the new Flint 
River plant at Albany, Ga., took place 
last May and operations started late 
in the year. 

“The Merck Institute for Therapeu- 
tic Research at Rahway was provided 
with a large, new building to accom- 
modate the expanding activities of its 
scientific staff, including additional 
research in the veterinary field.” 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


EXPORT, SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
PURCHASES SHOW IMPROVEMENT 





Over-All Volume Down for Week as Spring Wheat, Hard 
Winter Wheat Bakery Business Declines; Pro- 
duction of Mills Reduced 


Over-all sales of flour slumped last 
week from the total of the previous 
period, but in spots some improve- 
ment was shown. Export interest in- 
creased, and heavier volume of soft 
wheat flour trading was reported. 

Bakery flour business, however, 
was sluggish. Most of the larger buy- 
ers have purchased sufficient supplies 
of hard winters for 90-day needs, and 
the few small lots purchased last 
week represented fill-in buying by 
concerns that had not booked during 
the recent heavy trading period. Sales 
in the Southwest averaged 25% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 36% 
the previous week. 

The experience of spring wheat 
mills was somewhat similar. Most 
baker customers have supplies booked 
for 30 to 60 days, and the family 
trade the previous week filled in its 
needs for an additional 30 days. Sales 
averaged 54% of capacity, compared 
with 133% the week before. 

The outstanding export develop- 
ment was the purchase by Israel of 
3,300 tons of flour. Holland made 
some purchases for April-June deliv- 
ery and was still in the market at 
the start of the week. Afghanistan, 
with interest in 3,000 tons, also fig- 
ures in export news. And _ inquiry 
from Norway and Denmark devel- 
oped. 

In the central states expanded soft 
wheat flour business filled in the 
vacuum left by a decided slump in 
hard wheat flour trade. Volume was 
estimated at 55 to 60% of capacity, 
with a good run of bookings of na- 
tionally-advertised brands of cake 
flour swelling the volume of soft 
wheat flour sales. 

USS. flour production averaged 82% 
of five-day capacity last week, com- 
pared with 85% the previous week 
and 87% a year ago. Output was ata 
steady rate in the Southwest, slight- 
ly higher in the central states but 
smaller in all other areas. (See tables 
on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: The volume of flour 
business receded last week, with sales 
averaging 54°% of capacity, compared 
with 133° the previous week and 
268% in the corresponding week last 
year. 

Bakery flour trade consisted of 
small lots purchased for fill-in needs 
by bakers who previously did not 
book forward supplies, including those 
on price-date-of-shipment arrange- 
ments. Market action last week, with 
prices moderately firmer, did not en- 
courage any large-scale bookings. 

Clears are firm at’ Minneapolis, in 
sharp contrast with offerings out of 
Buffalo. Supplies, particularly of 
higher grade clears, are reported to 
be in limited supply. 

Bakers in general have a fair back- 
log of flour on contract yet to be 
shipped, and trade opinion is that 
hand-to-mouth operations probably 
will continue unless markets swing 
decidedly one way or the other. Esti- 
mates of the mills’ order backlogs 
range from 40 to 60 days’ running 
time, about normal for the season. 

Part of last week’s volume repre-: 
sented the tag-ends of the family 


flour bookings which got under way 
over the week-end. The grocery trade 
took supplies for about 30 days, but 
since previous contracts had been 
fairly well cleaned up, the volume 
was heavier than usual for coverage 
of this type, it was reported. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 107% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 102% the previous 
week and 97% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, operations aver- 
aged 84% of capacity, compared with 
88% the week before and 85% a year 
ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 92% of capacity, compared 
with 94% the preceding week. 

Quotations March 2, 100-lb. cot- 
tons, carlots: Standard patent $5.84@ 
5.89, short patent $5.94@5.99, high 
gluten $6.09@6.14, first clear $5.20G 
5.45, whole wheat $5.74@5.84, family 
$6.17 @ 7.55. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Very little of any 
importance occurred in southwestern 
flour markets last week as prices of 
flour were extended to as much as 
25¢ sack over the recent low point 
where the big volume business was 
done, and there are only a few bakery 
accounts which need to buy for the 
immediate future. Sales dipped to 
only 25% of capacity, compared with 
36% in the previous week and 52% 
a year ago. About a third of the 
week’s quantity was sold for export 
or to the Army Quartermaster. 

Sales of bakery flour consisted 
mainly of small lots to bakers who 
failed to enter the market during 
recent heavy periods of activity. 
There are a few such buyers who 
have maintained their stand of not 
booking ahead and thus need sup- 
plies for March forward, but by far 
the majority of the volume buying 
has been booked for the rest of the 
current 90-day period. 

Family business again was quiet 
last week after a fair round of activi- 
ty in the preceding week. Clears were 
holding steady and were in good de- 


mand due to increased export activ- 
ity. 

‘The sale of a partial cargo of flour 
to Israel was closed early in the week 
by an exporter. Inquiry to cover the 
sale of 3,300 tons was evident in the 
market throughout the week, and 
considerable .7% ash clears were ear- 
marked for the Israel deal. In addi- 
tion, 3,000 tons of .5% ash flour was 
sold to Afghanistan, and inquiry was 
being received from Norway and Den- 
mark. First dealings with the Dutch 
for their April-June import quotas 
were begun during the week. Original 
trades were around $4.75 c.if. Am- 
sterdam for 5% ash, 11% protein; $4 
cif. for .7% ash and 10% protein 
with 20¢ premium on 12% protein, 
and $4.65 for .55% ash, 11% protein. 
On top of this export activity there 
were some moderate lots sold to the 
Army Quartermaster. 

Quotations, Feb. 27, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.60@5.65, stand- 


ard 95% patent $5.50 @ 5.55, 
straight $5.45@5.50; established 


brands of family flour $6.45@7.45; 
first clears $4.35@4.65, second clears 
$4.05@4.10, 1% ash clears or higher 
$3.75 @3.95. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow with prices about 5¢ sack 
higher than the previous week. Ship- 
ping directions were draggy. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. All sales were 
domestic and declined to average 
21%, compared with 52% the pre- 
ceding week and 32% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were slow to fair. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Feb. 
27: family flour $6.50, bakers short 
patent $5.62; first clears $4.40, sec- 
ond clears $4.30. Prices were up 5@ 
10¢ sack, compared with the pre- 
ceding week. 

Hutchinson: A continued advance 
in flour prices resulted in slack busi- 
ness for mills of the Hutchinson area 
last week. Business was limited to a 
few single carlots to bakers filling 
immediate needs. Shipping directions 
were fairly steady, with mills oper- 
ating at 70% of capacity. The out- 
look for this week was a grind of 
about 65%. Family flour business 
was extremely light. Increases in 
both wheat futures and premiums 
sent prices up 10¢ above the previ- 
ous week. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis, Feb. 27: hard winter family 
short patent, in cotton 100’s $6.35 
@6.45; bakers short patent, in papers 
$5.50@5.55, standard $5.35 @5.40. 

Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 


(Continued on page 61) 





Durum Products Production Holds 
Steady; Buyers Resist Purchases 


Sales of durum products continued 
at the slow pace prevalent for, the 
past several weeks as prices general- 
ly firmed up further in line with 
stronger cash durum wheat prices. 
However, a few odd lots were report- 
ed traded at prices somewhat under 
the prevailing quotations. 

Premiums for top fancy milling 
durum, governed by the scarcity of 
supplies, moved up to 69¢ over the 
May future at Minneapolis, and other 
grades also were quoted higher March 
2. Additional export interest was re- 
ported to have contributed to the 
stronger market, also. 

Shipping directions on previously- 
made contracts continue to arrive in 
good volume, and production of du- 
rum products held to about the level 
of the previous week. Demand for 
macaroni and noodle products re- 
mained good, eastern trade sources 


reported, because of cooler weather 
and stepped up Lenten consumption. 
Standard semolina was quoted 
March 2 at $7@7.10 cwt., bulk, Min- 
neapolis. 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Feb. 27, were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb, or better. .$2.99% @3.04%4 
Choice 2 Amber or better . 2.94% @3.01% 
Choice 3 Amber or better . 2.90% @2.95% 
Medium 2 Durum or better... 2.909% @2.96 4 
Medium 3 Durum or better.. 2.86% @2.92%4 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller by mills representing 

approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per 
centage of capacity based on five-day week 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 

No. ca- pro- of ca- 


mills pacity duction pacity 


Feb, 22-27 - 11 179,500 202,101 111 
Prev. week . 11 179,500 *203,690 112 
Year ago ..... 11 179,500 193,243 107 

Crop year 

production 
July 1, 1952-Feb. 27, 1953........ 7,012,941 
July 1, 1951-Feb. 29, 1952........ 7,036,395 

*Revised. 


March 3, 1953 


MILLFEED MARKETS 
MOVE UP FURTHER 


Prices Quoted $1@2.50 Higher; For- 
mula Feed Business Shows 
Improvement 
Millfeed markets showed further 
strength last week, advancing $1@ 
2.50 ton for the period. There were 
some signs of weakening at the end 
of the week as resistance to higher 
quotations grew, but in general the 

market appeared stable March 2. 

The index of wholesale feedstuffs 
prices advanced 3.2 points to 243.8 
and the feed grain index gained 3.9 
points to 222.7 in the week ending 
Feb. 19. 

A fairly broad upswing in feed 
business developed in the Northwest 
last week, feed manufacturers report. 
The combination of firmer prices, 
which gave the dealers more con- 
fidence in building up stocks, and the 
seasonal increase in starter feed de- 
mand were chiefly responsible for 
the improvement. 

Both carlot and truck business in- 
creased. Part of the heavier move- 
ment by truck was accounted for by 
the reopening of snow-blocked roads 
after last week’s blizzard. Dealers 
for several days were unable to pick 
up orders at manufacturing plants, 
and therefore this week had to step 
up their hauling. This need was 
rather intensive in some cases be- 
cause of low inventories. 

Feeding ratios, while not excellent 
by any means, are fairly good, and 
considerable optimism is evident that 
feeders are going to go ahead and 
take on about normal amounts of 
formula feeds through the spring 
season. Men in the feed trade who 
have discussed the outlook with their 
dealers and with producers believe 
that farmers, in general, have decid- 
ed to face up to lower product prices 
and plan to be more efficient feeders 
than they have in the recent past. 

An awakening in demand for for- 
mula feed was taking place in the 
Southwest last week. The upturn in 
interest actually began around Feb. 
19 when a severe storm swept through 
the northern and western portions of 
the area. This was accompanied by a 
firmer tone in prices. Locally and to 
the South the demand for chick feed 
was beginning to pick up. This added 
to the increased demand for cattle 
feed from the storm region resulted 
in improving operating schedules for 
mills. 

Poultry feed seemed to show 
marked improvement, with feeding 
ratios on broiler and egg production 
more attractive. Cattle feed demand 
was better, and dairy feed sales were 
holding steady. Hog feed sales still 
were of moderate proportions and 
probably will not improve much until 
after the period of widespread far- 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 45,733 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 46,477 tons 
in the previous week and 47,593 tons 
in the corresponding week a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totaled 
1,103,595 tons as compared with 1,- 
708,116 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 

BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MARKETING CHARGES 

Of the record annual cost of $740 
for the 1952 statistical ‘‘market bas- 
ket,” marketing charges accounted 
for $386. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Futures Decline 
on Better Crop News 


Moisture in Southwest Influences Values; 
Record Loan Total on 1952 Crop Indicated 


Wheat futures showed some mod- 
erate strength during the week end- 
ing March 2, but for the period as 
a whole, declines ranging up to 
344¢ bu. were recorded. The largest 
loss was made in Kansas City July, 
with nearby Chicago deliveries also 
falling more than 2¢ bu. Arrival of 
moisture in the Southwest contribut- 
ed importantly to the downturns, in- 
dicating that crop and weather news, 
as usual at this time of the year, 
probably will play a more impor- 
tant part in price developments from 
now on. More attention, also, is be- 
ing paid to the 1952 government 
loan total, with some preliminary 
reports indicating that a new record 
amount was tied up by Jan. 31. Ex- 
port trade was moderate. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
March 2 were: Chicago March 
$2.25%4-3%, May $2.2914, July $2.3114, 
September $2.33%, December 
$2.37%4; Minneapolis — May $2.34%, 
July $2.335s; Kansas City — March 
$2.315,, May $2.32%, July $2.31%. 

Still Uncertain 

Moisture in the form of snow and 
rain gave some encouragement to 
winter wheat prospects last week, 
but uncertainties still dominate the 
picture. The Cargill, Inc., crop bulle- 
tin released Feb. 26, notes that re- 
cent moisture has enabled most of 
the crop to germinate and make lim- 
ited growth in some areas. Reserves 
are inadequate, however, the report 
points out, and the outlook has not 
improved. Top growth is not suffi- 
cient to protect the soil from wind 
erosion, and the lack of snow cover 
has created a rather critical situ- 
ation. The report makes this fur- 
ther significant comment: “It may be 
expected that as the growing season 
develops, the wheat plants will make 
an early, but misleading spurt of 
growth. Then, if sufficient addition- 
al moisture is not received to main- 
tain the plants as temperatures and 
growth increase, the crop likely will 
deteriorate noticeably. 

Some preliminary estimates of the 
probable amount of wheat placed 
under loan this season, based on 
figures showing into loan movement 
in the Jan. 15-31 period in some 
states, range up to 450 million bush- 
els. This, by far, would be a record 
loan tie-up. An official report is ex- 
pected around March 10. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announced that wheat parity at 
the farm level on Feb. 15 was $2.41, 
down 3¢ bu. from the Jan. 15 figure. 
The minimum support rate for the 
1953 crop was set last fall at $2.21. 

Secretary Benson met March 2 
with an industry-wide committee to 
discuss the present wheat situation 
and possible measures to stabilize 
prices and production. Grain and mill- 
ing trade representatives, along with 
producers, were present. 

Inspections of wheat for export in 
the week ending Feb. 20 totaled 5.1 
million bushels, compared with 5.7 
the previous week. For the season 
up to that date, inspections totaled 
177.2 million, compared with 263 a 
year earlier. Spain and Yugoslavia 
last week each purchased 335,000 
bu wheat. Large amounts are ex- 
pected to be purchased by Germany 
and Pakistan in the near future. 
Meanwhile, it was learned that 


Brazil would secure its supplies from 
Argentina rather than in the US. 


Premiums Stronger 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled only 3.2 million bushels for the 
week ended Feb. 26, compared with 
4 million a week earlier and 7.6 mil- 
lion the comparable week a year ago. 
At spring wheat markets, arrivals 
were scant, totaling only 607 cars of 
all classes at Minneapolis and 621 at 
Duluth. The light offerings resulted 
in an advance of 1¢ in premiums on 
ordinary qualities and a 2¢ higher 
trading basis on 12% protein and 
higher lots. Ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring was quoted at 4@6¢ over May, 
12% protein 9@11¢ over, 13% pro- 
tein 11@14¢ over, 14% protein 13@ 
16¢ over, 15% protein 16@19¢ over, 
and 16% protein 19@22¢ over. The 
average protein content of hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was 13.66%, and the 
durum 11.63%. 

Cash durum also traded at higher 
premiums at Minneapolis last week, 
due to a scarcity of offerings. Pre- 
miums were up 1@3¢ bu. on top qual- 
ity material and 1@2¢ on other 
grades. 

No. 2 hard amber durum or better 
of fancy milling quality was quoted 
at 637@68¢ over Minneapolis May, No. 
1 and 2 amber of choice quality at 58 
@65¢ over and No. 1 and 2 durum 
of medium quality at 54@60¢ over. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis Feb. 27: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 





1 DNS or NS 58 Ib -$2.40% @2.42% 
12% Protein ; 2.451% @2.47% 
13% Pretein .. 2.47% @2.50% 
14% Protein . 2.491% @2.52% 
15% Protein .... 2.52% @2.55% 
16% Protein .. 2.55% @2.58%4 
1@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—1@2¢ lb. under 58 Ib 
Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 
Market Quiet 
Vastly improved weather condi- 


tions due to considerable snow and 
rain and the prospect of good mois- 
ture in the 30-day outlook caused 
basic wheat futures to turn down- 
ward at Kansas City this week. Dur- 
ing most of last week the market was 
rather quiet but held steady because 
of the lack of cash supplies. Receipts 
at Kansas City dipped to a mere 437 
cars last week, compared with 508 in 
the preceding week and 1,054 a year 
ago. Scarcities were felt mainly in 
proteins of 11.5% or over, and pre- 
miums for the scale over that level 
reached new peaks for the current 
period. Ordinary protein also was 
stronger than a week ago but sus- 
tained a break of 1¢ from the high 
point of midweek. Ordinary No. 1 
dark and hard winter was 5¢ over 
May, compared with 314@4¢ over a 
week ago and 6¢ over at the high 
point. In the milling class premiums 
held steady at 7%2@12¢ over for 
12.5% protein, 8@13%4¢ over for 13% 
and 81% @14¢ over for 14%. The May 
future opened last week at $2.33%, 
hit a peak of $2.341%5 Feb. 26 and 
closed at $2.32% March 2. The de- 
cline was due to the _ substantial 
amounts of moisture received dur- 
ing the week end storm. Cash offer- 
ings continue tight, however, and 
mills found satisfactory milling sam- 
ples hard to obtain. 


The approximate range of cash 
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CURRENT FLourR PRODUCTION 


* * * 5g + 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 


The Northwestern Miller for 


More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently tn The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Northwest a 699,470 
Southwest 1,081,111 
Buffalo seeeee 451,749 
Central and Southeast 662,2 





North Pacifie Coast 





WOON. .c%s 3,018,334 


Percentage of total U.S. output 74 
*Revised. 


-~Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week—, — 


Feb, 22-27, Previous Feb 1-29 

1953 week 1952 

Northwest S4 88 85 
Southwest ....... SU sO S7 
Buffalo cree 88 111 109 
Central and 8. E. 82 s1 75 
No, Pacific Coast. 64 73 9 
Totals om 82 85 87 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 


5-day week Flour % ac 


capacity output tivity 
Feb. 23-27 : 340,600 246,270 72 
Previous week 340,600 263,698 76 
Year ago 340,600 289,243 &5 
Two years ago 340,600 341,877 100 
Five-year average ‘ 91 
Ten-year average so 


*Eliminating idle capacity rate of oper 
tion is 887. 
60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Feb. 23-27 ..1,019,750 817,413 &0 
Previous week 1,019,750 *S39,246 S 
Year ago : 1,019,750 904,013 88 
Two years ago. .1,019,750 1,017,055 99 
Five-year average 92 
Ten-year average 93 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 


Feb. 22-27 ... 671,400 §52,263 Se 








Previous week 671,400 "546,219 81 
er 671,000 507,483 75 
Two years ago .. 671,400 556,213 83 
Five-year average ...... 78 
Ten-year average ..... 77 
*Revised. 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Feb. 22-27 . 459,5 451,749 98 
Previous week *512,187 111 
BOOP BHO cacdcss 459.5 500,706 109 
Two years ago .. 459,800 176.506 104 
Five-y average 95 
Ten-year average . 97 


*Revised 








Feb. 25 Feb, 2¢ 
*Previous Feb 1-29, March 1, March 2, 

week 1952 1951 1950 
T20.157 706.026 T3S,805 709,066 
1,085,486 1,186,003 1,390,392 1,244,276 
512,187 500,706 476.506 546,080 
546.219 07,483 656,213 569.023 
264,602 133,161 t32,444 192,804 
3,138,651 13.379 3,494,360 3,261,258 


74 74 73 72 


Crop year flour production 
July 1 to—— 
Feb. 2 Feb. 26 


March 1 March 2 Keb i Feb, 29 
1951 1950 1953 1952 
89 x2 5926.1 905,510 
102 v1 41,457,618 43,050,322 
104 108 17,603,122 17 3,782 
x3 87 19,186,8 18,119.51 
41 " 9 795.500 10,364,799 
Yo SS 113,969,304 114,753,930 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
§ day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Feb. 22-27 282,500 303,279 107 
Previous week 282,500 "290,551 102 
Year ago 282,500 273,043 97 
Two years ago 282,500 84,221 101 
Five-year average 93 
Ten-year average 82 


*Revised, 

Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa 


5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

Keb 22-37 546,250 196,191 72 
Previous weel fae 0 *439.576 a0 
Year ago 546,250 132,983 78 
Two years ago 552,000 150.506 2 
Five-year average 79 
Ten-year average 73 


*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pactfie Coast: 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 






5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Feb, 22-27 . 230,000 163,894 71 
Previous week 30,000 "173,602 75 
Year ago 216,656 94 
Two years ago 230,000 218,192 95 
Five-year average 87 
Ten-year average 85 


*Revised 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Feb, 22-27 ; 


Previous week 


3.000 69,847 53 





33,200 116.505 R7 





Year ago 

Two years ago 22,000 114,262 af 
Five-year average 81 
Ten-year average &6 


*Revised, 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Feb. 28 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, 


Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, 


and prior two weeks together 
and the. cities 
Iowa, North and South 
St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


-——Southwest*——, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly ( 
production todate production 





Feb, 22-27 21,981 841,798 14,803 
Prev. week $21,892 114,43¢ 
Two wks. ago .. 21,419 14,853 
1952. ee - 24,017 868,309 13.847 
1951 917,064 14,001 
1950 880,645 13,673 
1949 1,092,921 13,036 
Five-yr. average 25,27 920,147 13,8 





*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity 


-——Northwest* — 


-Buffalot— 


Combined** 


trop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
te date production to date production to date 


623,206 8,949 338,593 15,733 1,703,595 
110,149 $46,477 
9,429 16,101 
197,904 9,729 341,903 17,593 1,708,116 
98,104 4051 27,070 1,187 1,642,238 
$92,377 10,911 S78 487 19.781 1,751,509 
512,334 9.840 B377,480 19,889 1,982,736 
184,785 9,692 352,706 18,366 1,757,638 


tAll mills. tRevised 





wheat prices at Kansas City Feb. 27 
are shown in the following table: 








No. 1 Dark and Hard.. ¥ $2.38 % @2.50% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard.. % @2.50 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 4 @2.49 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 4% @2.47 
No. 1 Red ewe 4 2.42 
No, 2 Red caneuiee 42.41% 
ai Bee oa% cies % a 2.401 
eS | Rae re “12.391 


At Ft. Worth, No. 1 hard winter 
wheat was reported selling March 2 
at $2.62@2.63, delivered Texas com- 
mon points, with 13% protein going 
at a 1¢ bu. premium. Demand was 
fair, with offerings light. 

Wheat markets continued active in 
the Pacific Northwest under the im- 
petus of additional export sales and 


diversion of ships from Vancouver, 
due to a strike there. A total of 10 
ships is already reported to be re- 
booked for the Columbia River from 
British Columbia. Two cargoes of 
wheat were sold last week, both to 
India, although one was a resale of 
one previously sold to Japan. Brazil 
was inquiring for wheat but did not 
book. Japan will be in the market in 
March for its final 10 cargoes of the 
season. Export white wheat went up 
to $2.44% bu. at the end of the week, 
with hard red winters moving up to 
$2.46%4 bu. Weather is mild for this 
period of the year, and crop condi- 
tions are unchanged. 
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AIB BANQUET—A feature of the American Institute 
of Baking’s recent conference on consumer relations was 
the first evening’s banquet, attended by the AIB dignitaries 
and guests shown in the illustration above. Left to right, 
Paul Chapman, Chapman & Smith Co.; Howard O. Hunter, 
president of the institute; Dr. Leonard Fosdick, North- 
western University school of dentistry, Chicago, guest 


The 


speaker; Mrs. Ellen H. Semrow, director of the AIB 
consumer service department which sponsored the con- 
ference; L. E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill., chairman of the AIB; E. E. Kelley, Jr., presi- 
dent of the American Bakers 
Bradley, AIB scientific director. (A story on the confer- 
ence appeared in 


Assn., and Dr. W. B. 


Northwestern Miller Feb. 24.) 





Storm Brings Needed Moisture 
to Parched Wheat Fields in S. W. 


KANSAS CITY—The most wide- 
spread storm of the winter season 
spread over the hard winter wheat 
belt of the Southwest over the past 
week end and brought considerable 
moisture to parched wheat fields. 
From Nebraska to central Kansas, 
the precipitation was in the form of 
snow, while southward the moisture 
came as rainfall. 

Amounts received were heavy in 
many places and generally ranged 
from .5 to 1 in. throughout most of 
the wheat area all the way to the 
Rio Grande River. Some good 
amounts were received in western 
Kansas, where drouth has long been 
a threat to the new crop. Garden City 
had .76 inch. of moisture, Dodge City 
.95 and Goodland .5. In the central 
part of the state Hutchinson received 
.7, Great Bend 1.07 and Salina .71. 

Snow fell over most of eastern 
Colorado, ranging from 4 to 6 inches 
of wet flakes that ran high in water 
content. Western Nebraska shared in 
this precipitation with the fall taper- 
ing off somewhat as it moved toward 
the eastern part of the state. 

Oklahoma received substantial 
moisture also. Enid reported .93 in. 








ANOTHER STORM 


KANSAS CITY — Another storm 
developed in the Southwest March 38. 
The best moisture reports of the win- 
ter were received from many Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Nebraska points as a 
result of the first storm, and by early 
March 8, 2 in. of snow had already 
accumulated at such points as Em- 
poria and Goodland, Kansas, with rain 
reported in southern Kansas and 
Oklahoma. A snowfall of 4 to 8 in. 
was forecast for Kansas City. 





of moisture in a two-day storm. 
Westward, Gage had .66 in., Hobart 
.38, Woodward .5 and Guymore .49. 


Panhandle Gets Rain 


The week end also brought mois- 
ture to the parched panhandle area of 
Texas and there were good rains 
eastward too. Amarillo had .38 in. 
and Lubbock .47. In the panhandle, 
other reports were Tulia .47, Plain- 
view .26, Dalhart .28 and Pampa .40. 
Fort Worth received .10 in. 

The moisture will be of immeas- 


urable benefit to the crop which was 
in precarious condition. The extent 
of losses this winter from drouth and 
high winds has been hard to gauge 
and probably cannot be estimated ac- 
curately until growing weather de- 
velops the plant later on in the sea- 
son. Right now growth is so limited 
as to afford no index. 

Most observers are inclined to 
think that considerable damage was 
done to wheat fields by high winds in 
mid-February. A lot of soil was blown 
from fields and plants were exposed 
to an abnormal degree. 

Small Crop Seen 

Even with the present snow, few 
in the grain trade expect anything 
but a small crop this year. Moisture 
reserves are poor over much of the 
wheat belt as the result of extreme 
lack of rainfall last autumn, and the 
timing of spring rains will have to 
be excellent to produce a good crop. 

Some hope is contained in the 
Weather Bureau's 30-day forecast 
which promises moderate moisture in 
the western sections of the wheat 
states and generous moisture in the 
eastern parts. 





CCC Continues 
to Offer Wheat 
Stocks for Sale 


WASHINGTON Notwithstand- 
ing pressure to halt sales of Com- 
modity Credit Corp. wheat, the gov- 
ernment announced this week that 
CCC will have available for export 
or domestic sale 25 million bushels 
of its wheat during March. 

In addition, it broke the ice on its 
cottonseed meal stocks, offering 
them for sale at the local area ceil- 
ing less $5 ton. This would mean 
that CCC cottonseed meal stocks 
would in some areas be above and 
in some below the market price. 

At the same time, USDA said 
that it would hold firm on cotton 
oil sales until Aug. 31, 1953, at the 
existing price level. It is expected 
that by the close of the USDA cot- 
tonseed package program that the 
government will hold not less than 
15,000 tanks of cotton oil, but the 
trade requirement of 1,700 tanks per 
month indicates that the trade will 
start buying back oil within a few 


weeks. Some trade sources predict 
that oil will be bought at not less 
than 18¢ lb. 
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FARM PRODUCTION CLIMBS 


The nation produced the second 
largest volume of crops in history in 
1952. 
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DENMARK TO DECONTROL 
FEED GRAINS ON MAY 15 


TORONTO—Denmark is to decon- 
trol feed grains and animal feedstuffs 
generally effective May 15. 

Trade sources see the relaxation of 
some restrictions on imported bread 
grains and flour as a possibility at 
the end of the season. This develop- 
ment follows the pattern set by Brit- 
ain and a number of other European 
countries, notably Germany and Hol- 
land, where portions of the imported 
grain business are being returned to 
private enterprise. 

In most countries some control of 
dollar expenditure is seen as a con- 
tinued necessity as far as grain and 
flour purchases from North America 
are concerned. Such controls are 
likely to continue, probably through 
a system of licensing, until the pres- 
ent imbalance of payments is cor- 
rected. 





Export Inquiry 
for U.S. Flour 
Stepped Up 


KANSAS CITY—A pick up in in- 
quiry for export flour was noted by 
U.S. mills during the past week. 

Early last week the activity was 
started by a sale of a third of a 
cargo of .7% ash flour to Israel. 
Shortly after that around 3,000 tons 
of 5% ash straights were sold to 
Afghanistan. 

About midweek mills received in- 
quiry from the Netherlands to quote 
prices on 5% ash, 11% protein 
Straights, 55° ash, 11% _ protein 
straights, and .7% ash, 11% pro- 
tein clears. This was for shipment 
April-May. Most Dutch importers had 
filled their dollar quotas by pur- 
chases made from U.S. mills by 
March 2-3. 

Early this week quotations were 
requested by Denmark importers on 
both .7% ash clears and 5% ash 
straights for April-May-June f.a.s. 
jutes, Gulf. Replies from the Danish 
connections were expected by U.S. 
mills sometime during the day March 
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3. In addition, further business is 
expected with Norway, and occa- 
sional small lots continue to be 
worked to Cuba and Puerto Rico. 
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S. H. SABIN NAMED 
TO CONTINENTAL POST 

NEW YORK — Michel Fribourg, 
President of Continental Grain Co., 
has announced the appointment of 
Samuel H. Sabin as Washington rep- 
resentative of the company at its 
offices located at 1001 Connecticut 
Ave. N.W., Washington. 

Mr. Sabin has been general counsel 
of the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration since that agency was 
established in 1950. Prior to that time 
Mr. Sabin was associated with gov- 
ernment and_ industrial activities, 
largerly in the agricultural field. In 
1931 he served with the Federal Farm 
Board; later with the Commodity 
Credit Corp. and the Export Import 
Bank, both of which were established 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
During the war years he was execu- 
tive vice president of Defense Sup- 
plies Corp., and for five years, be- 
ginning in 1945, was president of the 
Pacific Molasses Co. with headquar- 
ters in New York. 

Mr. Sabin is a native of South Da- 
kota and a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and Oxford Univer- 
sity, England. 
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United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S 
it the close of the week ending Feb. 21, 
1953, and Feb. 23, 1952, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 

of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted) 
Canadian 


7-American— --—in bond— 


Feb. Feb Feb. Feb 
21 23 21 23, 
1953 1952 1953 1952 
Wheat . 235,972 148,244 1,798 3,298 
Corn -- 49,381 61,811 
Oats 21,482 18,229 2 363 1 
Rye : m 2.365 


157 
2,3 6,049 1,552 196 
10,957 21,539 550 1.143 
Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets Feb. 21 (fig 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses, 000's omitted): 
none (45), bu.; 
(1,261) 


wheat, 


corn, 1,706 (3.387); barley 


Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, Feb, 20, 1953 (0900's omitted) 
Wheat 
Boston ; r a8 
Baltimore ‘ 4 
Buffalo... 575 385 
A float ‘ 1,165 1,857 
Chicago ° =e 
Afloat. a<Ter 172 
Milwaukee ‘ 
Afloat ae 334 95 
Duluth sere 455 


Oats Rye Barl's 


Total 1.804 »363 1,561 4 
Previous week 2.095 2.965 1.551 R28 


Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 

of Trade, Feb. 13, 1953 (0900's omitted) 
Wheat Oats 


Rye Barl'y 


Boston .. 333 

Baltimore ee 20 

Buffalo 148 21 38 
Afloat . 1,594 1,976 

Chicago . : 89 


Afloat. 634 1,077 
Milwaukee 

Afloat 4 3 
Duluth 


Total ne svn 2.095 > 965 1,551 R38 





ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC., BUYS 
ST. LOUIS CARDINALS 


ST. LOUIS—Prompted by a desire 
to keep the St. Louis Cardinals Base- 
ball Club in its home town, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., has purchased the club’s 
franchise from Fred M. Saigh. Au- 
gust A. Busch, Jr., president of A-B 
will be president of the club, although 
William Walsingham, Jr., will con- 
tinue to operate the Cardinals as vice 
president with Eddie Stanky as man- 
ager. “We hope to make the Cardin- 
als one of the greatest teams of all 
time,” Mr. Busch said. 
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Milling wheat selection these days is a job for experts 

. men who know where to look for the right qual- 
ity. Our buyers know milling wheats. Our storage Facil- 
ities are immense. Let us serve you. Call GRand 7070. 





Ss BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
S. KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





be OPERATING MILLING WHEAT - CORN + FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR & J. P. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice eres. & x. c. mor. 






































CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J.D. TINKLEPAUGH —E. M. SUMMERS 

STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY , 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
AND FEED MERC Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants -« 

Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 

" iq 414 Feed Mills MINNEAPOLIS S Pv DULUTH 
900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK | 
Jones-HErTrELSATER ConstTRUCTION Co. EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


Designers and Builders for Milling C ies 
witness tmucmemmen _} | ‘The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS CH UBB & SON 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL senna we — United States Managers 
Operating pron ay gy Elevator GRAIN CO. beep dream 4 90 John Street New York 


are held by leading millers 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


—— -_— ne KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI Atlante, Georgia Chicago, lil. Dalles, Texas San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Conede 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Complete Facilities Jor Serving the Milling Industry 


ee CORRE een cual 
































| | 
MEMBERS | OFFICE &: | 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE | | NEW YORK, N. Y. | 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE | END, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 7 
a 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS MANY 
FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH, 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH. Sree reeee Founded by Fred Uhlmann 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE ae en 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE dooce Buses CHICAGO * 1480 BOARD of TRADE 

















KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 
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Winter Wheat 
Acreage in U.K. 
Increased 17% 


WASHINGTON— The winter wheat 
acreage seeded up to Dec. 4, 1952, in 
the U.K. was 1,602,000 acres, an in- 
crease of about 17% over the 1,372,000 
acres seeded at the same time a year 
earlier, according to the American 
Embassy, London. Normally about 
200,000 acres of spring wheat are 
grown. 

If the spring wheat seedings are 
about average, the total wheat acre- 
age for 1953 would be about 2,200,000 


Low Grades and 


Millfeed 


|. S. JG CO., IN* 
Minneapolis, Minn 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 














MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 


e 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
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1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 
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acres. This compares with 2,030,000 
acres harvested last year and the pre- 
war average (1935-39) of 1,843,000 
acres. A record acreage of 2,479,000 
acres was reported in 1950. 

The increase over last year’s low 
winter wheat acreage is attributed to 
the more favorable seeding weather 
and the government’s program to 
stimulate grain production, especial- 
ly by means of a plow-up subsidy. 
Prospective elimination of controls on 
the grain and feed trades may result 
in an over-all increase in grain acre- 
age. Grains, other than wheat, are 
sown chiefly in the spring. 

Damage Believed Light 

Following the very favorable seed- 
ing weather early in the fall, wet, 
cold weather caused some concern 
for the development of the crop. Lat- 
est information, however, indicates 
that the wet winter with less than 
usual sunshine has not harmed the 
crop, except in flooded places. 

The government announced in 
January that controls over the grain 
and feed trades will be terminated 
with the 1953 harvest. This is in ac- 
cord with the announced policy of 
decontrol of trade and industry wher- 
ever possible. The chief provisions of 
the measure include the following: 
(1) Buying of imported and domestic 
grains and feeds will be returned to 
private operation after 14 years of 
government monopoly; (2) price con- 
trols will be terminated on grains and 
feeds. However, ceiling prices will 
continue on the so-called “national 
loaf” made of 80% extraction flour; 
(3) feed subsidies will be eliminated 
and the subsidy on flour and bread 
reduced to that needed for the na- 
tional loaf; (4) feed rationing will 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 

















end; (5) bakers will be permitted to 
turn out products made of flour of 
any extraction rate, instead of being 
restricted to the existing 80% rate. 


Whiter Baked Products 


As a result of the last named pro- 
vision whiter bread and other prod- 
ucts will be produced. Since the na- 
tional loaf, made of 80% extraction 
flour, will continue to be sold at con- 
trolled and subsidized prices, how- 
ever, the whiter products will be com- 
peting with a somewhat lower priced 
bread. 

Imports of grain from outside the 
sterling area will continue to be re- 
stricted to safeguard the balance-of- 
payments position. The government 
is to consult with farmers and the 
trade on arrangements for turning 
the grain industry over to private 
operation. It is provided that the 
Ministry of Food will continue to buy 
supplies from producers offered under 
existing arrangements. The problem 
of how to assure guaranteed prices 
to producers will be reviewed, the 
government continuing such guaran- 
tees. 
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BUFFALO FLOUR CLUB 
MEETING SET MARCH 17 


BUFFALO—A talk by the football 
coach of the University of Buffalo 
featured the February meeting of the 
Buffalo Flour Club in the Buffalo 
Athletic Club. 

The next meeting of the club will 
be March 17 at the Buffalo Athletic 
Club, the program to be announced 
later. The annual election of officers 
is scheduled in April at the Buffalo 
Canoe Club in nearby Canada. 
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WILL BUILD ELEVATOR 


HAVILAND, KANSAS — Plans 
have been completed for erection of 
a new 100,000 bu. elevator by the 
Farmers Cooperative Co. Plans call 
for completion of the elevator in time 
for the 1953 wheat harvest. 









































ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—4,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








Serving the Milling Industry for 66 Years 
F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F. L. ROSENBURY +» W. C. THEIS » H. W. JOHNSTON 
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MOTHER’S DAY —Shown above is 
the 1953 official poster for Mother’s 
Day, May 10. Through special cakes 
and other baked foods, using display 
material available from the national 
committee for the observance of 
Mother’s Day, 393 Seventh Ave., New 
York City 1, the baking industry can 
affiliate itself with this important 
day. In addition to the sentiment be- 
hind the day, more than $250,000,000 
is expected to be spent on Mother’s 
Day gifts this year. 





FLOUR REGULATIONS IN 
COSTA RICA TRANSLATED 


WASHINGTON—The Washington 
office of the Millers National Fed- 
eration recently sent out copies of a 
translation of Decree No. 17 on Flour 
Regulations in Costa Rica. The U.S. 
Department of Commerce made avail- 
able the translation of the decree. 


It was noted that many of the 
specifications indicated appear to cor- 
respond with the official definitions 
and standards of the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration. 


The Department of Commerce said 
it would appreciate industry com- 
ment or criticism of the decree, espe- 
cially as regards any ambiguous or 
illogical phrases which may be due 
to typographical or other errors in 
the Spanish original. 

The regulations were published last 
December and were recently received 
and translated by the Department of 
Commerce. 

Special attention was called to two 
sections of the regulations referring 
to requirements applicable to imports 
of flour into Costa Rica. 

One of these sections said flour 
may be packed in cotton’ sacks 
placed inside an outer sack for more 
complete protection. If the inner sack 
is fairly heavy, the outer sack may 
be dispensed with. In any case, the 
type of packing will be specified by 
the Ministry of Health, after exam- 
ining a sample of the type of cloth 
used, which should be submitted to 
the Section on Food Controls when 
the trademark of the flour is regis- 
tered. 


Another section said each shipment 
of flour will be accompanied by a 
certificate of chemical analysis in 
which conformity of the type of flour 
concerned with the specifications of 
the regulation is indicated. The cus- 
toms inspectors will send this certifi- 
cate, along with a sample of 1 Ib., 
to the Office of Control of Foods of 
the Ministry of Health, which, after 
studying the certificate, will tele- 
graph Customs as to whether the 
shipment may be cleared. 





———— 
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MS ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 


choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 





complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 








Be Bye ECK MART MUNG 0, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Sales re prese ntation in: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA. BALTIMORE, STAUNTON—VIRGINIA, ATLANTA—GA. AUGUSTA, Ga.” 
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Old-Time Milling 


By 8S. C. Barton, in The Northwestern 


Miller of 75 ago 


Y early recollections of milling 

were in the state of Maine, 
where I was born. Each of my, grand- 
fathers owned and run a saw and 
gristmill, or at least an apology for 
one, as good as the times and circum- 
stances afforded. I was told that the 
original saw mill had a wooden 
crank and that the log was tread 
back by foot. 

The old grist mill had rotted down 
before my day, but its ruins were 
still visible in my childhood. My 
grandmother told me that when grist 
was ground at the mill it had to be 
taken to the dwelling house a quar- 
ter of a mile distant, to be bolted. 
This was to utilize the woman power 
at the dwelling so that it should not 
go to waste. Her province was to 
feed the chop into the bolt, the farm- 
er meanwhile turning the reel with a 
crank. This was when women carded, 
spun and wove the wool to clothe the 
family. They were then supposed to 
have ample leisure to feed bolts with 
chop, and perform such other light 
tasks as might be necessary for the 
well being of the husband and chil- 
dren. My grandmother used to re- 
late with great glee what a howl her 
sister’s husband raised when carding 
machines came in vogue lest the 
women would all be ruined by idle- 
ness. 

Thus far I antedate my birth. My 
earliest personal recollections were 
of a gristmill in which there was not 
a single piece of iron that was not 
forged in a common smith’s shop, not 
a single piece of casting, not a turned 
journal in the whole mill. The stones 
were cut from granite boulders. 

The levers by which the bridge- 
trees were raised and lowered were 
adjusted by means of a rope, one end 
of which was made fast to the floor 
below and then wound several times 
around the lever. To the other end 
was attached a weight sufficient to 
hold the stones in equilibrium. This 
rope was gently slipped by the hand 
of the miller as the stone required 
adjustment. The lighter screw was 
not then in use. This mill had a bolt- 
ing chest in the basement which was 
provided with a crank to be called 
into requisition whenever the driving 
gear was out of order, which was 
quite frequent. I often looked with 
wondering eyes upon that magic 
chest as I saw the bran come from 
the end and the flour from beneath 
the huge slides at the side. I was 
powerless to divine the intricate ma- 
chinery by which such a marvelous 
separation could be made. Judge then 
of my astonishment when the miller 
one day opened the door of the chest 
and revealed to my view simply a 
revolving cylinder of the plainest 
muslin; silks were then unknown as 
bolting cloths. The poetry of the bolt- 


years 
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ing chest vanished then and there, 
never to return. 


There was another thing about the 
old mill that greatly aroused my 
curiosity. I noticed that whenever 
the miller pushed down a pole the 
stones would immediately start. I 
watched and wondered, long and 
often, until one day the pond was 
drawn dry, when I traced the pole 
and its connection with the great 
chute through which the water was 
forced upon the wheel. Never again 
in all coming time can such wonder- 
ful revelations be made to me as 
were made in that old mill. The 
Washburn A and all the great mills 
of modern times are as naught when 
compared with it. 

The customers were as quaint as the 
old mill itself. Some came with a 
peck of corn in a sack slung over 
the shoulder; others more fortunate 
had perhaps a bushel. The rich had 
a horse on which to carry their sack 
of wheat. I doubt if a wagon or rath- 
er a cart load of 10 bushels was ever 
seen at that mill. The miller was the 
noblest work of God—an honest man. 
He was even more—a generous man, 
and many a grist has he been known 
to grind without toll. His reward 
must have been the proud conscious- 
ness of doing generous deeds for he 
died in poverty so far as worldly 
goods are concerned, but rich, aye, 
passing rich in all those traits that 
go to make a true and noble man. 

In those early mills there was not 
a cleaning machine of any kind. Filth 
and nails and everything else that 
happened to get into the hopper were 
ground into flour, and to this flavor 
there was no objection made as it 
was such an improvement on the 
wheat, corn and rye meal of those 
times. The grades superfine and extra 
were as yet things unknown. Smut 
sometimes darkened the flour, but 
this even was of minor importance 
and easily overlooked in the general 
desire for wheat bread. 











OF CHINESE ORIGIN—The wind- 
mill was first put to work—so legend 
attests—in China long before the 
birth of Christ. European records of 
windmills go back to the 12th cen- 
tury, and many ingenious inventors- 
among them Leonardo da Vinci—con- 
tributed improvements. The huge 
wheels of the German, Dutch and 
English windmills are familiar to 
everyone. 

Some of the old windmills are truly 
enormous. England’s largest, for ex- 
ample, at South Town Mill, Yar- 
mouth, is 122 ft. high and contains 11 
floors. 

But windmills, for their size, re- 
mained woefully inefficient until iron 
and steel replaced wooden wheels, 
windshafts, cogs and other working 
parts, as well as the wooden or can- 
vas sails. Perhaps the greatest single 
improvement in windmill history was 
the curved steel sail, aerodynamically 
designed to take maximum advantage 
of even moderate winds. 

One of America’s largest manufac- 

turers of the big wheels is located in 
Beatrice, Neb., where some stiff winds 
blow. Except for the wooden “deck” 
at the top of the tower, its windmills 
are almost entirely iron and steel— 
the 40-ft. job, for example, contains 
about 900 Ib. of steel and 150 Ib. of 
cast iron. 
@ Some Strange Uses—The windmills 
turn up in the strangest places, doing 
the oddest work. One pumps away in 
the oasis of a desert sheik. A couple 
of others have “gone to sea’’—they 
are used to pump water out of barge 
bilges. Many are now adorned with 
television antennae. 

The day may not be far distant, 
suggests Steelways, when gigantic 
Windmills will dot many a landscape 
and produce millions of kilowatts of 
electrical energy. Operated in con- 
junction with hydroelectric plants, 
they will conserve water when winds 
are strong, permit the use of more 
water during calm and arid spells. 





“Peg-Leg Green, from up to Lightnin’ Struck, was down 
here visitin’ the other day,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 







River Roller Mills, back in the 

ee year 1919, “an’ him an’ me was 
i}: gettin’ here gassin’ about millin’ 
an’ what ailed it when Peg up an’ 


}—#Y allowed that the whole trouble is 






cy) 


there’s too many mills. I judge 
maybe you're right, says I, but 
ef’n it come down to how you 
goin’ to get shut of ’em you're 
throwed clean back to Solomon’s 
judgment an’ jes’ naturally got to cut the 
livin’ child in twain, an’ so far as my reck- 


onin’ goes there’s dang few millers that’s goin’ to be provo- 
cated into steppin’ up an’ offerin’ theirselves for the sacer- 


ficial altar.” 
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Surprisingly enough, they should be 
highly reliable. Though nobody can 
say when the wind will or will not 
blow in any given place, the amount 
of wind energy available there over, 
say, a month can be predicted with 
great accuracy. 

Unlike coal and oil, the wind is 
inexhaustible. Like water and solar 
power, wind power will be available 
so long as the earth continues to roll. 
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There are 61 separate government 
printing and duplicating plants in 
Washington, 23 in San Francisco, 6 
in Denver, 16 in New York, and many 
others throughout the country. 
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& & “« CHURCHILL ON MILL- 
ING—In the United Kingdom elec- 
tion of 1906 Canadian flour became 
one of the issues of the campaign. 
Joseph Rank, “the mighty miller of 
Hull,” led the fight for a duty on 
imported wheats and flours. He was 
supported by a Scottish miller who 
cried, in the columns of a trade pa- 
per, “Do you wish to see British and 
Irish milling killed out entirely? Do 
you know that there are 84 flour 
importers in the city of Glasgow 
alone”? Among the voices which re- 
plied was that of a brash youth, 
standing for Parliament for the first 
time. He spoke with a lisp but there 
was no lisp in his thinking. Already 
he knew the value of combining a 
statistic with a phrase. “Truck and 
nonsense,” he said. “The milling ca- 
pacity of Great Britain increased 
last year by 20,000 bbls daily.” It 
was Winston Churchill, in his first 
and perhaps his only pronouncement 
on flour milling.—Lt.-Col. G. R. Ste- 
vens, in his book, “Ogilvie in Can- 
ada.” 
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In one week, a city newspaper has 
been getting enough government pub- 
licity to fill 800 columns, Junius B. 
Wood says in an article in Nation’s 
Business. 
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SEED TIME AND HARVEST 


Come, West Wind, down from your 
mountain height 

And sweep up the snow no longer 
white, 

= old, gray rags that have lately 
ain 

On good, black furrow and stubbled 
plain. 

Come, call the seed from its winter 
sleep 

Till its heart swells high and its 
roots strike deep 

And the snow banks melt to a running 
brook 

At the voice of the whooping, wild 
Chinook. 

Seed time and harvest—while earth 
shall stand 

They shall not pass from the faith- 
ful land. 


Edith Clifton 
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GRAIN SANITATION PROGRESS 
N another page of this issue appears the an- 
§ thewasen of a significant group effort to 
advance the cause of grain sanitation. It is the 
formation of a National Grain Sanitation Con- 
ference made up of 10 national grain and flour 
trade associations. Coincident with this announce- 
ment is a periodic report of progress from the 
Food & Drug Administration indicating that co- 
operative activity in preventing the shipment of 
filthy grain is proceeding on a wide front [The 
Northwestern Miller, Feb. 24, 1953]. 

Recent comment on this page has referred to 
what has been represented to be a growing volume 
of opposition to the grain sanitation program, 
despite general approval of the broad objectives. 
This opposition has seemed to stem from fear of 
loss through grain seizure, the cost of making 
storage improvements, interference with estab- 
lished practices, and in some cases “a little old- 
fashioned cussedness.” There has even been some 
talk of political obstruction and reprisal. 

It is clear, however, that on the responsible offi- 
cial levels of the grain industry there is no obstruc- 
tion and no evidence of reluctance. On the contrary, 
the associational attitude shows earnest and per- 
sistent cooperation. In September, 1949, the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn. devoted a substan- 
tial part of its program to food and drug problems. 
Thereafter the national association and its 48 
state affiliated associations published information 
to the trade based on the premise that “grain is a 
food—keep it clean.” The information was pre- 
pared in conjunction with FDA officials after a 
frank presentation of the trade’s situation and 
after the submission of practical suggestions. It 
has been widely disseminated and in the light of 
FDA reports of progress has been measurably 
influential. 

“The grain trade,” comments William F. 
Brooks, executive secretary of the National Grain 
Trade Council, “has taken its sanitation program 
seriously and has attempted to join hands in 
making that program successful with the least 
possible injury and inconvenience to all. At the 
state and local levels, through regional and state 
associations and through organized markets, the 
grain trade is continuing its educational program 
attempting to impress on elevator operators and 
producers the need for good housekeeping prac- 
tices and the need for conserving grain so that 
it may at all times be fit for human consumption. 
State grain dealers’ associations throughout the 
grain belt have taken the sanitation program 
seriously and consequently improvement has re- 
sulted over that entire area.” 

That the grain sanitation movement has en- 
listed top echelon approval and cooperation from 
the beginning is the most favorable circumstance 
surrounding it. Opposition there might have been 
a serious and perhaps fatal obstacle. With this 
major difficulty eliminated, only the quite natural 
obstacles arising from individual participation on 
the operating levels remain to be dealt with. These 
will take patience and time—and such fair and 
reasonable approaches to a solution of the many 
complex problems involved in the movement as 
already have been demonstrated by FDA and the 
grain trade’s leaders. 
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SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 
NE of those migratory clippings that has 
O the habit of drifting from hand to hand, 
dog-eared and anonymous, appears on the desk 
this morning bearing the heading used above. 
There’s nothing very provocative in the caption 
or in the opening sentences, but a wallop comes 
with cumulative effect as the ending sentences 
come in sight. Here is the whole piece: 
“In 1923, a very important meeting was held 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago. Attend- 
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ing this meeting were some of the world’s most 
successful financiers. Those present included: 

“The president of the largest independent steel 
company; 

“The president of the largest utility company; 

“The greatest wheat speculator; 

“The president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change; 

““A member of the President's cabinet; 

“The greatest bear in Wall Street; 

“The head of the world’s greatest monopoly; 

“The president of the Bank of International 
Settlements. 

“Certainly we must admit that here was gath- 
ered a group of the world’s most successful men. At 
least, these were men who thought they had found 
the secret of making money. Thirty years later, 
this is what had happened to each of them: 

“The president of the largest independent steel 
company—-Charles Schwab—had died a bankrupt 
and lived on borrowed money for five years before 
his death. 

“The president of the greatest utility company 

Samuel Insull—had died a fugitive from justice 
and penniless in a foreign land. 

“The greatest wheat speculator 

had died abroad, insolvent. 

“The president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change—Richard Whitney—had served a term in 
Sing Sing penitentiary. 

“The member of the President's Cabinet 
Albert Fall—had been pardoned from prison so 
that he could die at home. 

“The greatest ‘bear’ in Wall 
Livermore—had died a suicide. 

“The head of the greatest 
Kreuger—had died a suicide. 

“The president of the Bank of International 
Settlements—Leon Fraser—had died a suicide. 

“All of these men learned the art of making 
money, but not one of them learned how to live.” 

Sermons and editorials undoubtedly have been 
written around this piece. But no amount of 
embellishment and elaboration can really add 
much to it. 


Arthur Cutten 


Street—Jesse 


monopoly—lIvar 
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SURPLUS AND DEFICIENCY 

HERE is an odd but not necessarily confusing 
"tS conan in the generally conceded need 
for wider agricultural research. One aspect of this 
need concerns current surpluses and the other a 
prospective food deficiency. Research on the one 
hand, therefore, is called upon to find uses for 
more agricultural produce and on the other hand 
to enlarge production. 

A recent editorial on this page put emphasis 
upon the present need for expanding the markets 
and uses for agricultural products. Basically this 
need arises from the economic urge to insure agri- 
cultural prosperity. But equal and almost oppo- 
site is the urge for progressive enlargement of 
food production in order to avert the anticipated 
hunger of the future. 

Malthusian prophets are numerous, and they 
have been sounding loud alarms in the nation’s 
press. Often their cries of anxiety over whether 
Mother Earth will be able to feed her children a 
few decades hence appear in columns paralleling 
the current plea to find more eaters and show 
them the way to eat more. 

Few of the readers of this journal probably 


will be inclined to the alarmist view. Their expe- 
rience with surpluses and their habitual reliance 
upon technology at least will temper their anxie- 
ties. Concern for future hunger has been expressed 
by many voices, mainly economists and demog- 
raphers, but one now is heard in a high place of 
government. The subject has been treated in a 
recent report by E. T. Shaw, administrator of 
agricultural research in the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. Shaw says he does not wish to give the 
impression that the people of this country really 
are in danger of going hungry in the foreseeable 
future, but he does think much must be done if 
we are to meet the needs of a growing population 
and keep in step with nutritional requirements. 
There are no more new acres to plow. The old 
ones must be better used. Science and technology 
have done a lot but must do much more. 

How can the land be made to produce what is 
needed by coming generations? Mr. Shaw makes 
these suggestions: Greater efficiency in produc- 
tion on farms and improved distribution, utiliza- 
tion and marketing; greatly increased use of 
fertilizer; new disease-resisting crop varieties; 
elimination of plant and animal diseases; broader 
soil conservation practices; less wasteful storage 
and handling both on the farm and during mar- 
keting; less waste or use of products and by-prod-: 
ucts for purposes other than food; less household 
waste. 

Mr. Shaw is not pessimistic about the outcome, 
though the task before us is enormous. “This is 
not a job,” he concludes, “for research people 
alone. It is a job for all of us who are concerned 
with agriculture. This means not only those who 
are responsible for research, extension, teaching 
and legislation. It also means those in industry 
whose products are used as raw materials.” 
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A DAFFY DAFFODIL DILLY 

OTICE was given in the Federal Register of 
N Jan. 28 that the Production & Marketing 
Administration of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture “is considering the issuance of U.S. Stand- 
ards for cut daffodils.” The column and a half 
notice contains this bureaucratic gem: 

“Standards for bunching: (1) Unless otherwise 
specified, each bunch shall consist of 12 daffodils 
the flowers of which are reasonably uniform in size 
and the stems of which are reasonably uniform in 
length. The flowers shall be arranged so that the 
blossoms form a fairly compact head which has 
a flat surface across the back. The stems shall be 
fairly even at the cut end. Each bunch shall be 
held intact by a string, rubber band or other suit- 
able material placed 2 to 4 in. from the cut end 
of the stems.” 

The signer of this official notice is a $13,000-a- 
year bureaucrat. Four days earlier, the same 
agency had published a notice of pending prepara- 
tion of standards for dandelion greens. Anyone 
desiring to submit “written data, views, or argu- 
ments for considerations in connection with the 
proposed standards” is told how to do so. The 
signer of that mass of bureaucratic verbiage draws 
$12,000 a year. 

Obviously the new administration’s campaign 
against the expensive verbosities and red-tape- 
spinning obsessions of the previous administration 
hasn't had time to reach the middle echelons of 
bureaucracy—the daffodil level, so to speak. 
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BAD BREAK—The most horrifying gossip out 
of the nation’s capital just now is that the re- 
stored 40-hour week and the full-day’s-work-for- 
a-day’s-pay policy of the new regime threatens 
the long-entrenched Washingtonian coffee break. 
Percolators are beginning to appear as standard 
office equipment. That takes care of the coffee, 
but what becomes of the break? 
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TRY PUNCHING 
YOUR WAY OUT 


YOU'D FIND IT RATHER 
DIFFICULT— A MENTE BAG, 
BURLAP OR COTTON, IS 


¢ Made of Quality Fabric 
° Carefully Inspected 


Write, wire or phone for latest quotations 


° Expertly Cut 
° Sturdily Sewn 


Dept. N 
MENTE & CO., INC. 
Box 1098 Box 690 Box 204 
SAVANNAH NEW ORLEANS HOUSTON 
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A SERVICE DESIGNED FOR BAKERS 


55,000 square feet of public dry storage. Class A reinforced concrete 


building 


Overhead sprinklers. 


Specializing in handling of bakery ingredients and supplies, 
pie fruits and confectioners items. 


Efficient truck deliveries and pool car distribution. 
Five elevators providing expedited will-call service. 


Dock capacity: 


20 trucks. Rail capacity: 15 cars. 


On Los Angeles Junction Railway rails with switching charges ab- 


sorbed by line haul carriers. 
Fully 
mission. 


licensed and permitted by California Public Utilities Com- 


FLOUR, INC. 


4219 N. Produce Plaza, Los Angeles 58, Calif. 














107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 





HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "')')” 

















CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











H. C. MEINING 


wate SK CO. swicrco sue 
Phone: WAbash 2-6815 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA - MILLFEEDS 














Milling Technician 
— -— 

Retires After 54 

y - “ - 
Years of Service 

LONDON Thomas Robinson & 
Son, Ltd., milling engineering firm of 
Rochdale, England, has announced 
the retirement of Horace V. Garner, 
a member of the company’s technical 
staff for 54 years. Mr. Garner is 70. 

In the course of his work for Rob- 
inson’s, Mr. Garner visited many for- 
eign countries supervising the erec- 
tion and start up of mills. His earliest 


assignments were in Spain and Por- 


tugal and subsequently he went to 
Australia to assist with the reor- 
ganization of the associated company 
in Sydney. In 1932 he returned to the 
Rochdale works but after three years 
was sent to South America, initially 
to supervise the building, equipping 
and start up of a new mill for Sres 
S. A. Miguel Campodonico & Cia, 
Ltda in La Plata, Argentina. The 
work under his direction, including 
the construction of most of the mill 
building itself, was completed in sev- 
en months. 

At the start of World War II Mr. 
Garner was stranded in Colombia 
and, unable to secure a passage home, 
he set himself up as a consultant en- 
gineer. The work he did during the 
war years was instrumental in secur- 
ing for Robinson’s a large crop of 
orders as soon as business was again 
possible. 

Mr. Garner is well known in mill- 
ing circles as the builder of a num- 
ber of model mills which illustrated 
the techniques of flour production 50 
years ago. These were originally con- 
structed for the use of the company’s 
agents abroad in demonstrating the 
Robinson roller system and the meth- 
ods adopted in mill planning. 

The models now remaining are 
curios because they mirror’ the 
changes which have taken place in 
milling methods during the past half 
century. The rolls in the mill were 
of the horizontal type and the purifier 
of the original Koh-i-noor type. The 
dressing of the breaks was performed 
by rotary graders, the predecessors of 
plansifters. The centrifugals were of 
iron frame construction with solid 
cast iron end frames. Conditioning 
was carried out on a Robinson “Mal- 
linson conditioner,” one of the early 
steam radiator type. 


A feature of Mr. Garner's models 
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Through 
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The nice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Dicliitht, Mi 
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J. C. Robinson (left), chairman of 
Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd., mak- 
ing a presentation to Horace V. Gar- 
ner to mark Mr. Garner’s retirement 


from the company’s technical staff 
after 54 years’ service. 


was that the complete screenroom 
and mill were spouted and lettered 
up to the diagram. 

At a celebration luncheon to mark 
his retirement Mr. Garner was pre- 
sented with a barometer by J. C. Rob- 
inson, the company’s chairman. Mrs. 
Garner received a convex mirror. 
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E. J. SPERRY BREAD SALES 
CONFERENCE DRAWS WELL 


CHICAGO—"“The School of Bread 
Sales Management, 1953,” sponsored 
by Sperry’s “Personal Opinion,” held 
Feb. 3-5 at the Hotel Belmont here 
produced a capacity enrollment. At- 
tending were owners, executives and 
sales managers of leading wholesale 
bakeries from all parts of the coun- 
try. 

“The 1953 School of Bread Sales 
Management,” said Lloyd R. Wolfe, 
managing director, “was wholly new 
and different from its predecessor 
with new subjects, new text, new il- 
lustrations and exhibits and different 
in format and presentation. Use of a 
specially designed high-fidelity pub- 
lic address system insured each stu- 
dent of easy word reception as to 
make the many subjects encompassed 
in three days of fast-moving analysis 
of bread selling problems and profit 
making methods, easy to understand. 
Projected illustrations were used to 
point up the vocal presentations. 

“Thus a _ lasting impression is 
achieved for the student both ‘hears’ 
and ‘sees’ the subject message—and 
this is demonstration, in practical in- 
dustry terms, of the principle of 
audio-visual education so widely used 
in our schools and colleges,” Mr. 
Wolfe pointed out. 

The School of Bread Sales Manage- 
ment considered such problems as 
the alarming growth of stale returns, 
the cause of stales and methods of 
freshness control; the changing com- 
plexion of grocery outlets for bread: 
competitive actions; modern methods 
of selection and training of selling 
personnel. One afternoon, as an inno- 
vation, a closed session for bakery 
owners and managers was held at 
which time subjects of interest only 
to top management were discussed, 
with many of the currently perplex- 
ing problems seriously and critically 
analyzed. 
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FROM BAG TO MIXER IN SECONDS is the production record Quimby 
has set since the switch to mixes. Bill Hutson (above), Quimby’s mix- 
man, checks a batch of chocolate cake batter in the 160-quart mixer. 
‘**My job is easier now,” says Hutson. ‘“‘We used up a lot of time scaling 
and blending the old way. No chance for error, either.” 
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lemon—but icings vary from run to run for variety. 
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| 02 YEAR OLD BAKERY SPEEDS OUTPUT 
WITH NEW, UP-T0-THE MINUTE METHOD 


“Pillsbury Cake Mixes the Secret;’ 
says Ohio Plant General Manager 


More cakes in less time, more sales with 
better cakes. That’s the cake production 
story today at Quimby’s Holsum Bakery, 
Inc., Uhrichsville, Ohio. 

In business 52 years 
at the same location, 
Quimby’s switched to 
Pillsbury Cake Mixes 
a year ago from conven- 
tional formula methods. 
W. W. “Bill” Quimby 
(right), General Man- 
ager, reports on the result: ‘“The change- 
over has been very worthwhile. We’ve cut 
production time, increased our uniformity, 
and sales have shown appreciable increases.” 





Quimby Cake Production Based 
on 5-Day Week to Meet Demand 


Basing their production on customer pref- 
erence, Quimby’s turns out layer cakes two 
days a week, devoting three days a week to 
other varieties. All types are mix-made. 
Quimby’s is one of the largest wholesale 
plants in Eastern Ohio. The firm operates 
35 routes out of Uhrichsville in a radius of 
60 miles. Routemen call on accounts as far 
distant as Wheeling, West Virginia. 


DOWN THE BELT comes a run of cocoanut layers, with Dorothy THREE QUIMBYS, all officers of the corporation, check a run 
Dartnell (above), packing them in containers for the routemen. for quality. Shown left to right are Charles R., Harry and 
Quimby turns out three basic cakes—chocolate, white and Charles A. Quimby. To speed production while still main- 
taining quality, they switched to Pillsbury Mixes. 


CASE HISTORY—PAGE 1 
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"LOOK AT THESE HOLES!” says Chet Wagner, Cake Produc- 


tion Superintendent. “‘As long as the holes are good and round, 


you've got a good cake.’”’ Wagner has been a firm booster of 


mixes since Quimby’s converted from conventional methods. 
‘‘We like the texture of our mix-made cakes,”’ says Wagner, 


QUIMBY COMBINES 


PILLSBURY QUALIT 


Old-fashioned baking skill, developed over a span 
of half a century, is a major factor in Quimby’s 
steadily-climbing sales curves. And since Quimby’s 
switch to Pillsbury’s Cake Mixes, full use of this 
skill and experience has been possible. With time- 
consuming scaling and blending eliminated, the 








“and our customers do, too. We’ve had to increase our 
cake production to meet the orders routemen bring back.”’ 
Another advantage, according to Wagner, is the time saved 
with mixes. ““No more scaling and blending. When we open 
a bag of Pillsbury’s Cake Mix, it’s ready for the bowl.” 


LONG EXPERIENCE 
TO PERK SALES 


Quimby bakers now have more time to devote to 
creating new and appealing finishing techniques. This 
skill, combined with the superb quality of Pillsbury’s 
Mixes, gives Quimby a two-way approach to the 
consumer. Cakes that taste as good as they look will 
always attract customers, as Quimby’s has proved. 


"YOUR CAKES A SENSATION!”’ 
was the wire sent to Bill Quimby 
by E. J. Sperry, nationally-known 
bakery consultant, from the ABA 
Convention in Chicago last October 
where the cakes were displayed. 
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SPECIAL ATTENTION is given the 
finishing of all Quimby cakes. 
Finishing on this assembly line is 
done by hand to insure top eye 
appeal. Here again, the time saved 
with mixes pays a dividend. 


OFF TO THE MIXER goes another 
load of Pillsbury’s Cake Mix. The 
mixes are pre-blended and packed 
in these 100-pound bags to make 
further scaling or blending unneces- 
sary. This saves time and effort. 
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HOT FROM THE OVEN comes a run of chocolate layers, han- ASSEMBLY-LINE METHODS speed cakes on their way. Ann 


dled by Ovenman Oliver Sloan. Quimby’s cake department 


Decaminada (left), wrapper, and Eva Quimby, floor lady, 


covers half the second floor of the big plant. Seven girls and wrap a run of white cakes. Quimby’s also specializes in cakes 
four menare able to handle all production, further emphasizing for weddings, banquets and anniversaries. Repeat orders on 
the speed and easy handling which prepared cake mixes offer. these attest to the quality of Quimby’s mix-made cakes. 


“Quality Up...More Uniform 
Product...Saving in Labor... all 
with Pillsbury Mixes’’.. Quimby 


““We’re extremely pleased,” says Bill Quimby, 
“‘with the results we’ve had with Pillsbury’s 
Cake Mixes. For one thing, we’ve had lots 
of unsolicited comments from our customers 
about our quality. Those are the comments 
that count. 

“‘Also,”” says Quimby, “every run is uni- 
form. No more spoiled batches from improper 
scaling or blending. And with little scaling 
to do, we’ve been able to free people for other 
duties in the plant.” Still another advantage, 
according to Quimby, is the bowl cost. “It 
compares very favorably with our cost be- 
fore the change-over.” 

Quimby sums it all up this way: “Our 
cake business has increased appreciably since 
we decided to base all cake production on 
Pillsbury’s Cake Mixes. When you consider 
the sales increase, the saving in labor, and 
the consistent quality, it seems we made a 
wise decision.” 





ANOTHER LOAD of Quimby products leaves the 
plant for a run through Southern Ohio and into 
West Virginia. Quimby’s modern fleet includes a 
number of walk-in trucks for short runs as well as 
these semis for distance hauls. 
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QUIMBY’S LINE of handsome cakes is shown here. Across the top are, 
left to right, Maple Nut, Banana Layer and Lady Baltimore. Center 
is a chocolate frosted White Cake, and across the bottom are a Cocoa- 
nut Layer and a Devils Food with butter cream frosting. 

From time to time, Quimby’s varies the icings and toppings. The 
time Quimby’s has saved with mixes is devoted to extra-fancy finish- 
ing, accounting for the strong eye appeal of Quimby’s products. 


Profit from Quimby’s Success; 
Try Pillsbury’s Mixes Yourself! 


Quimby’s success can be your success, too! Profit from the 
experience of this successful bakery and hundreds of others 
the country over. Switch now from old-fashioned methods to 
the new, production-proved Pillsbury Mix methods. Elimi- 
nate tedious scaling and blending in your shop! Be sure of a 
uniform product . . . every time! Keep your quality up... and 
then watch your profits increase! You can do all this, because 
it’s being done every day .. . all over the country .. . in 
operating situations just like yours. So decide now to give 
Pillsbury Mixes a try in your shop. And to make it easy for 
you, Pillsbury makes an unusual offer. See next page! 
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Whether you bake 30 cakes 
a day or 3,000... 


WE'D LIKE TO SHOW YOU-AT OUR RISK- 
HOW PILLSBURY CAKE MIXES HELP YOU... 


@ Shorten Production Time 


Tedious scaling and blending is eliminated, scaling errors impossible. 


@ Get Uniform Results... Never a Miss 


Strict lab control at Pillsbury’s multi-million-dollar mix plant guarantees top 
results ... every time. 


@ Control Your Batch Cost 


No daily worry about fluctuating ingredient costs. Waste is eliminated. 


@ Make Wide Variety from a Single Mix 


Time saved with a mix allows extra-fancy finishing. With a mix, you have 
time to devise fancy new finishings. 


Use PILLSBURY’S 


CAKE MIXES e SWEET DOH MIXES e CAKE DONUT MIXES e CAKE BASES e YEAST-RAISED DONUT MIXES 
SWEET DOH BASES e CORN MUFFIN, BRAN MUFFIN, BISCUIT MIXES e Also SugarKote DONUT SUGAR 


You can’t know what a Pillsbury Mix will do for YOU until you try it! 
Try PILLSBURY’S BAKERY MIXES now under this MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! 
Clip coupon below! Your Pillsbury Salesman or Jobber will be glad to arrange for a 


trial order. No cost if you aren’t completely satisfied. Make the trial! Do it now! 


Mail to: Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Bakery Division, Dept. AB-3, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Yes! I’m interested in trying Pillsbury’s Bakery Mixes on a 
money-back basis. Please have a Pillsbury man call on me. 


Name 


Name of Bakery 


, e% e2® 
Street Address ae ose ° eoe Ky ese* 
City__ ____ State 
Jobber Name City PI L L S BU RY 
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Special Facets of Sanitation 
Interest the Pie Baker 


By Louis A. King. Jr. 


American Institute of Baking 


ANITATION has become increas- 
~ ingly important over the past 

several years. In fact, its impor- 
tance has been so stressed that many 
of us believe that it is relatively new, 
but such is not the case. Early stone 
tablets have been found that indicate 
that red squill was used as a rat poi- 
son many years before the time of 
Christ. Homer, the Greek poet, spoke 
of sulphur for fumigation and other 
forms of pest control. From these 
early times to the present day, new 
developments have constantly been 
made. Sanitation has been important 
because, in many instances, if some of 
the basic principles of sanitation had 
not been observed, men would not 
have survived. 

Sanitation, as we view it today, has 
no strict line of demarcation from 
quality control, from production, or 
from engineering maintenance. In 
many plants, the person responsible 
for sanitation is also responsible for 
the control or movement of raw in- 
gredients. I do not believe that we 
can make a strict line of demarcation 
because in many instances the respon- 
sibilities will vary from a large plant 
to a small plant, and they may also 
vary according to the particular type 
of materials produced, for example, 
a pie baker, a cake baker, or a bread 
baker. In many instances, the prob- 
lems generally spoken of as sanita- 
tion problems are mutually the same, 
regardless of the type of material 
produced. 

All bakers are subject to rodent in- 
festation and insect infestation 

In the U.S., the bakeries are gen- 
erally subject to infestation by the 
Norway rat, the roof rat, and the 
house mouse. The roof rat is not gen- 
erally a problem, other than in the 
extreme southern portions of the 
country and on our seacoasts. The 
Norway rat, being larger and more 
ferocious, usually kills off the roof 
rat. The house mouse is found gen- 
erally throughout the entire U.S. and 
occasionally other members of the 
mouse family will invade the plants. 
Such mice as the field mouse, the deer 
mouse, the meadow mouse, and others 
on occasion, do invade bakeries as 
well as homes. Normally, these mice 
will not live for long periods of time 
inside industrial plants, however 

Control measures today are far 
more effective than in the past, al- 
though the best method employed is 
one that has been known for quite 
some time. We hear much of new ro- 
denticides such as 1080, Antu War- 
farin, Warfacide, and others. These 
materials all serve a definite purpose, 
but in many instances, they do not 
do a satisfactory job. Control can 
usually be spoken of as of two types. 
One, economic; two, complete. The 
average storekeeper, wholesale gro- 
cer, feed dealer, etc., is content to 
have the rodent population within 
his establishment reduced to the 
point that the employees and cus- 
tomers no longer see the rodents and 
the monthly damage is less than the 
extra amount of cost required to com- 
pletely eradicate them. In the case of 
the baker, economic contro! is not 


sufficient. The control must be com- 
plete. 
EDITOR’S NOTE: The a , - 
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The institute has found in the al- 
most five years that the inspection 
program has been carried out, that 
complete control can be achieved only 
through the use of traps. The trap- 
ping, however, must be carried out 
intelligently and diligently. The chem- 
icals previously mentioned can aid 
in the complete control, particularly 
if used in perimeter control and on 
the outside of the building. In many 
instances, the proper installation of 


bait stations on the outside of the 
building will materially reduce the 
numbers of rodents attempting to 
gain admission to the plant. 

The insects that invade the bak- 
eries are vast in number. We usuaily 
think of insects as pests of man 
Chronologically, man is actually a 
pest of the insect since many of the 
insects were on the earth millions of 
years prior to man’s arrival. Accord- 
ing to the best scientific data, man 
has been on the earth about 800,000 
years. Insects have been on earth at 
least one and one half million years 
and in all probability, for a much 
longer period. In fact, such insects as 
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silverfish and cockroaches, today are 
in almost identical stages of develop- 
ment with that of a million and a 
half years ago 

There are probably several 
dred common insects that normally 
invade the bakery. The baker, not 
being an entomologist, has developed 
a very simple method of classification 
All insects in the bakery are usually 
called weevils. This may be unscien- 
tific; however, it serves the purpose, 
since in most instances the methods 
of control are the same. When a 
baker fumigates his flour handling 
equipment, he is not concerned 
whether or not the insects he is kill- 


hun- 








now featured in Canned 
Pineapple Industry advertising! 


Right now is the time to start featuring 
Pineapple Upside-Down Cake. For right 
now big Canned Pineapple Industry ads 


are promoting this favorite cake. 


Pineapple Upside-Down Cake ads will 
remind your customers that it’s much 
too long since they’ve enjoyed this cake 
with Nature’s most refreshing flavor. 


So be sure you have a good supply of 
Canned Pineapple on hand. Bake plenty 
of Pineapple Upside-Down Cakes! Then 
feature them with window and counter 
displays. See the extra sales you get! 


Perper Juice 
CANNED 

TROPIC FREgH 

'S WoNDERFU 

ANY Time! 


Write: 














Dramatic full page ads like 
this—in full color —will 
spotlight Pineapple Upside- 
Down Cake in Feb. 23 Life, 
March issues of Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Woman's 
Home Companion, Parents’, 
Today's Woman, Sunset, and 
April Good Housekeeping 
and True Story! 





New formulas for Pineapple 
Upside-Down Cake and other sales- 
winning Pineapple Cakes, tested 
and approved by the American 
Institute of Baking, are now ready. 
Send for yours today! 


Full-color counter card helps you 
feature Pineapple Upside-Down 
Cakes in dramatic displays. 91/44"x 
74,". Free on request! 


The Pineapple Growers Association 
215 Market Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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ing are tribolium castenanaum, tri- 
bolium confusem, or tribolium mad- 
ens. The differences among these 
three can only be detected by use of 
a microscope. The baker has, there- 
fore, made a complicated problem 
very simple. There are today, about 
800,000 named insects and I think 
that you will all agree with me that 
the baker should be complimented 
upon his wise usage of the one term 
“weevils.” 

There are many ways of controlling 
insects in the bakery and if we at- 
tempted to cover only a few, the 
time allotted to me today would be 
more than taken up. Today we are 
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There are bakers who 


buy Wytase because it 


improves color and tlavor— 


others buy Wy tase because it makes 
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all interested primarily in those fac- 
tors or problems that are directly of 
interest only to the pie baker. 

Pie baking is an industry unto 
itself. It combines almost all of the 
problems of other food industries 
into one industry. The industry han- 
dles fresh fruits, frozen fruits, eggs, 
milk, flour, nutmeats, squash and a 
number of other nutritious ingredi- 
ents that go into the make-up of a 
pie. Probably in no other industry is 
there an accumulation of ingredients 
that are so attractive to rodents and 
insects as are found in a pie plant. 

The receipt of fresh fruits poses 
many problems. Apples, bananas, 


ee 


blueberries, rhubarb, pumpkin and 
frozen fruits are all received and may 
offer a wide variety of difficulties. 
Pie bakers often store upon their 
premises thousands of bushels of ap- 
ples. These are normally moved into 
the bakery in the fall months. In 
some instances they remain on the 
premises eight or ten weeks and at 
other times for a longer period. The 
boxes and baskets which contain them 
in many instances also serve as a 
delivery vehicle for rodents! Orchards 
are infested with rodents, which hide 
in the apples as they are being packed 
or climb into the baskets or boxes 
after they are packed and then are 
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transported into the bakery. Because 
of the nature of the storage of 
apples, it is not possible to maintain 
ideal storage conditions such as are 
commonly used in the flour storage 
area or other normally used ingredi- 
ent storage areas. Particularly, the 
apple boxes or lugs remain on hand 
for periods longer than three weeks 
which gives the rodents an oppor- 
tunity to reproduce. Many believe 
that rodents will not reproduce at 
low temperatures. It has been my 
personal experience to find a nest of 
mice in a cold storage room at ap- 
proximately 10 degrees below zero. 
To illustrate how Mother Nature 
takes care of the animal life in this 
world, the mice in question were born 
completely clothed with hair or fur. 
And on the other hand, in another 
part of the warehouse, at room tem- 
perature, a litter of mice born ap- 
proximately at the same time, was 
completely hairless. 

Bananas, because of the nature of 
their packing, frequently bring 
roaches into the bakery. In several 
instances, mites and lice have also 
been found in banana boxes. These 
insects are so small that they are 
commonly not noticed by employees; 
however, if they gain access to the 
finished product they can be detected 
by analytical methods. 

Blueberries and nuts also present 
problems. The blueberries often con- 
tain sticks, stones, leaves, twigs and 
other extraneous materials that un- 
less removed may get into the fin- 
ished product and cause consumer 
complaints. Nutmeats contain stones, 
twigs, and other extraneous materi- 
als. They are also highly susceptible 
to insect infestation. In many in- 
stances, it has been found desirable 
to remove nutmeats immediately 
from the cartons in which they are 
received and to pack them into 55- 
gallon drums at refrigeration tem- 
peratures until used. 

Frozen fruits create a_ sanitation 
problem when they are thawed. They 
are usually thawed at room tempera- 
ture, commonly on the floor or on 
a skid. The resultant thawing of the 
water of condensation on the outside 
of the cans, creates a messy condi- 
tion. Frozen eggs can likewise create 
a messy condition during the thaw- 
ing; however, in the case of eggs, 
good practice would dictate that the 
eges be thawed in a tank with cir- 
culated cold water to protect the 
quality of the eggs. Thawing eggs at 
room temperatures is not a satisfac- 
tory practice, and in many instances 
will result in decomposition of the 
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? 
Spring (5 a Season O promise « « « of the summer harvest ahead... 
of a harvest of top-quality wheat that will go into the making of the Kansas Milling 
Company's top-quality flour. Thousands of customers have learned to rely on this 
high-quality flour that has earned for the Kansas Milling Company a reputation 


for dependability. 


The hansas Milling Company : Wichita, hansas 


Mills at Wichita, Cherryvale, and Moundridge, Kansas — Marion, Ohio 
CAPACITY, 12,000 CWTS. STORAGE, 4,500,000 BUSHELS 
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eggs, particularly around the perim- 
eter of the can. 

The processing of fruits causes san- 
itation problems not commonly found 
in bakeries. The peeling of apples, the 
preparation of pumpkins, and other 
fresh fruit requires the disposal of 
large quantities of garbage. Recently, 
one pie baker has installed a large 
commercial size disposal unit for the 
disposition of apple refuse. This is 
working exceptionally well and has 
improved the sanitation within the 
immediate area. 

Custom and the lack of refrigera- 
tion has resulted in most plants pre- 
paring their fillings one day prior to 
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actual use. In many instances, the 
filling is permitted to cool in uncov- 
ered tubs. As a result, it is subject 
both to contamination with extrane- 
ous matter and also to surface mold. 
Most walk-in coolers do not have 
sufficient capacity to cool large quan- 
tities of pie fillings. Therefore, for a 
number of hours after the day’s pro- 
duction of filling has been placed into 
the cooler, the temperatures in the 
cooler may range up to the low sev- 
enties and probably in some _in- 
stances, even higher. Were it not for 
the high sugar content of most pie 
fillings, there undoubtedly would be 
a much greater degree of loss from 


this lack of refrigeration. 

Automatic filling devices are not 
widely used by the pie baking indus- 
try today although over the past sev- 
eral years there have been several 
definite improvements in this type of 
operation. The design of automatic 
pie fillers has been such that their 
use has resulted in damage to the 
fruit which caused the appearance of 
the pie to be less inviting. The lack 
of automatic filling devices and the 
use of hand filling have resulted in a 
condition where under certain condi- 
tions, food poisoning may result. I 
think we will all agree that employee 
practices have resulted in the past 





BROSOFT 








Contains flour, mono- and di-glycerides, vegetable oils, lecithin 
and associated phosphatides (vegetable emulsifier) and salt 








Demonstrations Now Available 


in YOUR SHOP 
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Trained 


available 


i new bakery ingredient Brosoft pro- 
? duces tenderness of crumb and crust with 
| improved texture, better eating and 
keeping qualities, and easier slicing. 
Brosoft is a dry product packed in 
100 Ib. Jaminated paper bags. Its use 


requires no changes in shop proce- 


Bakers in many sections of 


the country are already using Brosoft. 
Brosoft has high powers of emulsi- 
fication and dispersion resulting in 
activity for combining shortening 
and water and other ingredients of 


the dough. 


Bakery Technicians are 


from the home office of 


the Brolite Company, Inc., Chicago, 


or the Brolite Company’s divi- 


sional offices in New York 
City, Dallas, San Francisco, 
Seattle, and Atlanta. 


Valuable Ingredients 
for Bakers—Since 1928 


BROLITE COMPANY Inc. 


225 Fourth Ave, 
ee ee) ee 





292) S. Haskell Ave 
Delles 10, Texas 


621 Minna St 
San Francisco 1, Col 


518 First Ave., 
Seattle 9, Wash. 


North, 686 Greenwood Avenue, NE 


Atlonta 6, Ga 


Main Office: 2542 Elston Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 
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NEW ENGLAND BAKERS ASSN. 
RECEIVES CITATION 


BOSTON—At a luncheon held at 
the Parker House, Boston, John B. 
Hynes, mayor of Boston, conferred 
upon the New England Bakers Assn. 
a citation of merit which read in part 
as follows: “Whereas, the New Eng- 
land Bakers Assn. promptly respond- 
ed to the request of local authorities 
for assistance in Civil Defense by 
pledging its membership as a group 
and as individuals to serve in Civil 
Defense in the City of Boston and 
organized its facilities in a manner 
worthy of commendation and high 
praise. oa 





and probably will result in the future 
in contamination of pie fillings, which 
cause food poisoning cases. The pie 
industry is to be complimented upon 
the interest they have taken in the 
possibility of food poisoning, and the 
work that has been done by Dr. Dack 
and subsidized in part by the pie bak- 
ers. There is much yet to be done 
before a pie baker can operate, know- 
ing full well that food poisoning cases 
will not result from his product. The 
effects of pH, sugar content, use of 
chemical additives, and other condi- 
tions of manufacture need further 
study before all of the answers can 
be given and the exact causes of 
poisoning and methods of preventing 
it can be worked out. 

There are, however, a number of 
other factors in food poisoning that 
have not satisfactorily been explored. 
For example, the effect of the sani- 
tation of the plant upon the possibility 
of food poisoning. It is generally rec- 
ognized today that the ingestion of 
large numbers of otherwise harmless 
bacteria can result in gastro-enteri- 
tis or what might be termed non- 
specific food poisoning. Undoubtedly 
in the past, cases have occurred; how- 
ever, the symptoms may have been 
slight and there may not have been 
a connection between the illness and 
the food materials eaten. Any of the 
present tests for salmonella, staphy- 
lococcus, and other known food pois- 
oning organisms, of course would not 
be positive. 

The cooling of pie fillings has al- 
ready been mentioned; however, an 
important factor in the possibility of 
food poisoning as well as the salabil- 
ity of the product, is the cooling after 
baking. In an investigation of one 
outbreak of food poisoning charged to 
a pie baker, we found that the pies 
were being cooled on open racks ad- 
jacent to the boiler room in an area 
in which the prevailing temperature 
ranged from 90 to 100 degrees. The 
particular pies in question were coco- 
nut cream and banana cream pies and 
the baking process was such that the 
interior temperature of the pies was 
not raised over 106 degrees during 
the process of browning the meringue. 

While the pie baking industry has 
many problems over and above those of 
the remainder of the industry, nonthe- 
less the sanitation program in a pie 
bakery should not be something con- 
sidered hopeless, but should be con- 
sidered as one of the necessities of 
the day’s operations. 

One of the first things that every 
baker should do is to establish a 
program of inspection of incoming 
ingredients. No matter how clean a 
plant is, if contaminated ingredients 
are brought in, then the finished prod- 
uct will not be satisfactory. 

All materials should be examined 
at the time of receipt and particular- 
ly milled products that are susceptible 
to insect infestation. The freight cars 
or trucks in which materials are re- 
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CAKE FLOUR 


The COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY * General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 
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high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING C0. resis cis, s. oa. 



















Be right on the oceanfront. . Superb 
cuisine. Luxury hotel—air condition- 
ed, heated. ... big crystal water 
pool, sundeck. Enjoy planned enter- 
tainment, music, dancing. Game 
rooms — cocktail lounges — restful 
patio-zestful recreations. . cabanas. 


Free parking on premises. 
Write for information today. 











TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 4 ‘i 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 


Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 


TLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 











ceived should be examined for evi- 
dences of insect infestation and ro- 
dent contamination. If the examina- 
tion shows rodent contamination, then 
the entire lot should be rejected. 
Many of you have probably heard of 
or have witnessed an ultraviolet dem- 
onstration. It is true that rodent 
urine will fluoresce. It does not nec- 
essarily follow, however, because a 
material fluoresces that it is rodent 
urine. In fact, there are a great num- 
ber of materials that will fluoresce 
under ultraviolet light with varying 
colors. Our experience has shown that 
almost any person of average intelli- 
gence is capable of inspecting a car 
and determining whether or not ro- 
dent contamination exists. In the 
case of insects, again, the average 
person can determine whether or not 
insects exist in substantial numbers. 

In the case of milled products, a 
further examination is desirable and 
in fact, should be considered neces- 
sary. While there are a number of 
ways of examining materials for in- 
ternal infestation, the one that we 
have found the best is to sift four 
entire bags through a 30-mesh screen. 
If any insects are found, then six 
additional bags should be sifted. If 
an average of more than one half 
insect per bag is found, then the en- 
tire lot should be rejected. In many 
instances, some bakers sift small 
quantities of flour from several bags. 
While this method is better than no 
inspection at all, nonetheless the 
number of insects found in any one 
lot is so small that the chance of find- 
ing the infestation becomes less as 
the size of the samples decreases. 

At the time flour is dumped, it is 
usually sifted. The tailings from the 
sifter should be examined daily for 
evidences of extraneous material 
and insects. Usually it is possible to 
correlate the insects found in the 
tailings with each particular lot of 
flour. Experience has shown that in 
many instances certain mills will run 
higher in insects in the tailings than 
other mills. The wise baker will dis- 
egntinue these mills as sources. 

Another method of control that is 
available to the baker in the control 
of ingredients is laboratory examina- 
tion. While it might be desirable to 
reject flour on the basis of laboratory 
examination, in most instances this 
is not possible due to the length of 
time required to obtain the results of 
the examination. One of the chain 
bakers has a very excellent system 
whereby each month the two mills 
having the highest fragment count 
are excluded as sources. Two new 
mills are then tried as a source of 
low fragment count flour. In this way, 
the bakery, which purchases from a 
large number of mills, has gradually 
brought the average fragment count 
down to an almost unbelievably low 
level. In fact, a few years back, their 
present average fragment would have 
been believed to be impossible. 

The regular laboratory examina- 
tions of both finished product and 
ingredients are very desirable. They 
not only show a trend but in the case 
of difficulties with regulatory officials, 
do serve as showing intent to compl 
With sanitation requirements. There 
are many other factors that go into 
the operation of a clean plant. Sev- 
eral years back most bakers had a 
desire for clean plants only because 
of fear of governmental action. I am 
very happy to say that over the past 
few years this attitude has been 
changed and today the bakers of 
America are interested in clean plants 
because of personal pride in their 
operations. I think the entire indus- 
try has realized that when one baker 
is the subject of regulatory action 
that all bakers in the area suffer. 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO - U.S.A. 
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ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A [7 





It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 














hl VOIGT MILLING CO. 5 


Grand Ranids, Mich Telephone 85991 
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AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. 


MULT-WALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 















Jonathan Hale & Sons, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FIN=ST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











PERCY KENT 
BAG CO., 1. 


KANSAS CTY BUFFALO. =—s NEW YORK 


Etabtlished 1885 


E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Flour—Corn Goods 
GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 
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ONE EXAMPLE of our constant 
is told in pictures below 
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we installed stainless stee] 

mill, even though it cost 2 
(1) it lets us run at: 
flour stream regardless of ¢ 
(2) we get more uniform granmulati 
come even closer to exact uniform 
flour. Want uniformity? Atkinson 
it. Atkinson Milling Company, Mi 
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DAVE MATTSON, mill superintendent, com- 

pares coarse wire bolting cloth--25 GRAPH guided selection of size mesh in 
iil emia aa openings per inch-~and a fine, with wire for each stage of grinding. Dave 
way ar openings. Coarse is used at first bre Mattson and Leigh Paulson, assistant 
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fine at last sifting. superintendent, examine the curves. 











Why are RODNEY flours so well re- 
spected in the baking industry? Simply 





because this company has set itself a 
quality goal and, guided by this ideal, 
is striving always to produce a prod- 
uct which will achieve the best in bak- 
ing results. Experience has taught many 
bakers that RODNEY quality is always 
at the top day after day without Fail. 
If you switch to RODNEY flours, you 


too will be convinced by this consist- 











ently excellent baking performance. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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DO YOU KNOW . ae 





Fi i i 


Here’s your chance to test your knowledge un a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
marking each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 50 for a check 
against the correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A 
score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. Too low relative humidity in the 
dough room will result in decreased 
yield and dough crusting. 


2. Storing malt syrup in a warm 


place doesn’t do it any harm. 

3. Whole wheat flour contains an 
average of about 4% wheat germ. 

4. When replacing butter in a for- 
mula with hydrogenated shortening, 
each pound of butter should be re- 
placed by 14 oz. shortening and 2 oz. 
milk. 

5. A good pateu.t bread flour will 
contain about .40-.42% ash. 
6. Honey is about 80% 

as cane or beet sugar. 

7. Grainy lard is 100% fat, while 
smooth lard is 95% fat and 5% water. 

8. A mixture of 7 lb. of whites and 
3 lb. of yolks is required to replace 
10 lb. of whole eggs. 

9. When making invert syrup, it 
should be cooled rapidly to prevent 
discoloration. 


as sweet 


10. Fat absorption by doughnuts is 
not affected by the temperature of 
the frying fat. 

11. Cream puffs are usually baked 
at 425° C. 

12. For best results in making an- 
gel food cakes, the whites should 
have a temperature of about 70° F. 
when beaten. 

13. Sugar cookies made with dex- 
trose (corn sugar) will have greater 
spread than when made with granu- 
lated sugar (sucrose). 

14. The cost of French doughnuts 
can be lowered by replacing 50% of 
the eggs in the formula with milk, 
without encountering any difficulties. 

15. A good supply of low pressure 
steam is essential in the making of 
a good grade of hard rolls. 

16. When 200 Ib. flour is made into 
a sponge, 8 ft. of dough trough space 
should be allowed. 


17. Evaporated whole milk contains 
8% butterfat. 

18. It takes about 24 shell eggs to 
produce 1 qt. of eggs. 

19. When a layer cake formula pro- 
ducing excellent results at sea level 
is used at an altitude of 5,000 ft., the 


leavening content should be increased 
in order to obtain satisfactory re- 
sults. 

20. Shell eggs kept in cold storage 
are usually held at a temperature of 
about 38° F. 

BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ELECTED PRESIDENT 

VANCOUVER—Allan M. McGavin 
has been elected president of McGav- 
in Bakeries. He is also general man- 
ager of these associate companies. 
Announcement was made by James 
McGavin, chairman of the board. The 
company has its head office in Van- 
couver, B.C., with branches through- 
out western Canada. Elected to the 
board of directors was B. C. Brown, 
assistant general manager. Mr. Brown 
has been with McGavin Bakeries 33 
years. 
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SCREENING LABORATORY 

NEW YORK—Dr. Henry B. Hass, 
president of Sugar Research Founda- 
tion, Inc., announces the appointment 
of Herstein Laboratories, Inc., New 
York City, as screening laboratory 
for certain projected studies of the 
foundation. Under the direction of 
Karl M. Herstein, president, research 
ideas developed by the foundation 
will be given preliminary examina- 
tion in the laboratory to determine 
their practical values. Dr. Milton 
Farber, formerly chemical research 
associate at Cornell Medical College, 
and Jack M. Solomon, who was with 
the drug manufacturing department 
of R. H. Macy & Co., have joined 
the staff of Herstein Laboratories to 
devote their time exclusively to sugar 
projects. 
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BIG NAME 
IN FLOURS 
FOR 
OVER 
90 YEARS 


Famous for Flours 
Milled from Michigan 
Soft White Wheat 


F.W. STOCK & SONS, INC. 


Established 1862 


HILLSDALE, MICHIGAN 
NEW YORK e BOSTON 








THE THOMAS PAGE 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 


perfection. 


The true strength of PAGE’S 
flours is like a pyramid. The 
broad base rests on favorable 
location which enables us to 
draw choice wheats from four 
major states. 
wheats, through expert mill- 
ing, reach a peak of baking 


And _ these 








ILLING COMPANY, Inc. 
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4-STATE BAKERS’ GROUP ers Association, Inc., office here. Gamble, chairman, assisted by Erv 


Representatives from the national Janik, Red Star Yeast & Products 
PLANS MAY CONVENTION allied trades group were present, as Co., Ed Polezynski, Cudahy Bros., 


r 4n> ; : were representatives from _ allied Ray Burck, Bay State Milling Co., 
Frere r Pg orang hor trades and bakers groups in Wis- E. J. Zierfuss, ge —— 
Trades Assn.. with chairmen of the consin, Michigan, Illinois and Indi- and Ph. Orth Jr., , or 20. 
convention program, demonstration ana, states which will join in the Convention, H. Ww. Cox, Milwau- 
and flour committees form the spe- meeting. — ; } kee, Bear-Stewart Co., and immedi- 
cial committee that will work with The Wisconsin allied trades group _ate past president of the Wisconsin 
the Lake Michigan States Bakers is headed by Arnold Boettcher, Mil- group, chairman; Don Reed, Clinton 
Conference in planning the 1953 con- waukee, manager, National Yeast Foods; Clarence Crager, Crager Re- 
vention to be held in Milwaukee, Corp. He announced the following  frigerator Co.; Henry Schranck, H. 
May 18-20. committee appointments to serve for C. Schranck Co.; L. M. Davis, Ho- 

A joint meeting on convention 1953 at the January meeting: bart Sales and Service; Jack Truss, 
plans was held in the Wisconsin Bak- Program, M. A. Lee, Procter & Rahtjen, Truss & Heider; Art Fors- 











ieee Kiel Auditorium in St. Louis provides more space for this year's 
bigger and better exhibits at the ARBA Convention. Convenient to hotels, too. 


bd / ARBA St. Louis 
Wy @ @ @ Convention-Exhibition 


Y What’s new in Selling. Your Baking industry is making great 
progress in expanding present markets and opening new ones. 
GO and SEE for yourself — in St. Louis! 








Y What's new in Production. New techniques, formulas, improved 
ingredients and lots more — can help you bake more efficiently, 
more economically. GO and SEE for yourself — in St. Louis! 


Y What's new in Equipment. The search for better, more efficient 
equipment means progress... towards more profit. 
GO and SEE for yourself — in St. Louis! 





You'll have a wonderful time in a wonderful city. You'l! 
meet old friends... make new ones...and enjoy the hospitality 
of your Fleischmann Man, at Hospitality Terrace. Be sure 
to drop by for coffee, pastry and a hearty welcome. 

Finn (We're on Aisle C, Booths 19 and 20.) 


eS 
The makers of FLEISCHMANN ’S YEAST 





OSALALIT | 
SH sith OY 


STANDARD BANDS 


jucoaroaalio 
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man, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co.; John Sorum, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inec.; Erv Janik, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co.; Al Hayden, Standard 
Brands, Inc.; C. G. Swanson, General 
Mills, Inc.; Ted Hein, T. J. Hein Com- 
pany, Inc., Walter Laev, Walter 
Laev, Inc., Louis Rathman, Rathman 
Agency, E. H. Saron, Sielaff Paper 
Co., and George Huebner, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., all from Milwaukee, and 
Robert Goman, Chapman & Smith 
Co., Appleton. 

The flour committee is headed by 
John Sorum of Pillsbury, assisted by 
Ray Burck, Bay State Milling; Ches- 
ter E. Cook, King Midas Flour Millis; 
William Grewe, International Mill- 
ing Co., (Chicago); C. G. Swanson, 
General Mills, and Henry Y. Klepper, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 

The demonstration committee has 
Gene Harris, Swift & Co., as chair- 
man, assisted by Connie Desmond, 
Milwaukee Gas Co.; Art Forsman, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co.; Arthur 
Tomlin, Bear-Stewart Co.; Steve 
Szymanski, Standard Brands; Frank- 
lyn Kullmann, Lever Brothers Co.; 
Robert Risch, Moreau & Risch, Bud 
Rock, Karp’s Milwaukee  Baker’s 
Supplies, Inc., and C. G. Swanson, 
General Mills. 

Other committee chairmen are 
Bernie Schmidt, Wesson Oil & Snow- 
drift Sales Co., membership and at- 
tendance; Phil Orth, Jr., Ph. Orth 

o., University of Wisconsin bakery 
equipment; Ray Pinezkowski, Ph. 
Orth Co., outing committee. 
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CONTAINER PLANT SOLD 
NEW YORK—National Container 
Corp., producer of kraft board ship- 
ping containers and kraft paper prod- 
ucts, has purchased Empire Box, Inc., 
Atlanta, it was announced by J. L. 
Kipnis, executive vice president. 
The company will continue manu- 
facturing operations of the plant un- 
der the name of National Container 
Corp. Sidney B. Marks has_ been 
named general manager of the new 
plant. Formerly he served as sales 
manager of the company’s Atlanta 
office. George R. McCarthy was ap- 
pointed assistant manager. 
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R. H. Wiedenman iJ. P. Menichetti 


PROMOTIONS—Interstate Bakeries 
Corp. has promoted two of its mem- 
bers, according to R. L. Nafziger, 
president of the firm. Joseph P. Meni- 
chetti has been named division sales 
manager of eastern bread plants and 
Russell H. Wiedenman is the new man- 
ager of Interstates’ Butternut bread 
bakery in Cincinnati. Mr. Menichetti 
joined Interstate in 1943 as a sales- 
man, later becoming manager of the 
Springfield, ll., plant and for the 
past 2', years manager of the But- 
ternut plant in Cincinnati. His new 
headquarters will be Chicago. Mr. 
Wiedenman joined Interstate 14 
years ago and has been office man- 
ager of the Weber Baking Co., Santa 
Barbara, Cal., office manager of the 
Log Cabin Bread Co., Los Angeles, 
and division cost control manager for 
Dolly Madison Cakes, Ltd. 
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AMERICAN BEAUTIES By Tom Henderson 












































“IT respect the fact you used to be a butcher, McNoose, 

















TOm 
FAENDERSON 


but here we like to sell a complete loaf of bread.” 





McNoose, a newcomer around a bake shop, has a lot to learn. Wonder if he knows, 
for instance, about all the services Russell-Miller offers to bakers. Or about 
Russell-Miller’s complete line of fine bakery flours... that they’re especially milled 
from spring wheat, hard and soft winter wheats, with unusual tolerance and 
high absorption qualities. Wonder if he knows that this complete milling service 
provides the kind of economical, efficient performance needed in today’s bake shop. 
If McNoose doesn’t have the word, maybe you can tell him. Or if you can’t take 
the time (we know you're busy these days) ask your jobber or Russell-Miller 
representative. 


eee RUSSELL: MILLER MILLING CO 


and other fine 
pakery — 



























General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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SAPPHIRE FLOUR 2atis/ics Lahers 


it is superior flour processed for each 
individual operator. Each baker sets his own spec- 
ifications for SAPPHIRE, and the flour he receives 
exactly meets those specifications, shipment after 
shipment. Uniformity is SAPPHIRE’S strong point, 
and superiority, its inherent quality. 


“SAPPHIRE FLOUR 4 srerior flour 


Aecaude it is milled from choice wheats, including 
the high protein, hard wheats typical of the great 
Northwest. On-the-spot selection of Montana 
wheats is made available to our several mills; and 
these wheats are milled with the advantage of our 
years of experience in handling this grain and 
with the control of a complete and modern milling 
laboratory. 


SAPPHIRE FLOUR <4 40d on « gualily Lasis 


Aecause the bulk of our marketing is to commer- 
cial bakers, who comprise an exacting, quality 
market. Therefore it is necessary for us to supply 
these bakers with an outstanding product that jus- 
tifies their placing business with us on a quality 
basis alone. This we have done for a third of a 
century under the tradename SAPPHIRE. ... We 
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# MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO. 





pAKOTAy, 1) General Otfices: Great Falls, Montana / 
/ Please have your representative call and give me com / 
» A) plete information about milling flour to my individual / 
ie) specifications. / 
/ 
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Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


FLOUR DEPT. Cable Address: Jewellco FEED DEPT. 
Victor 0786 e GRand 6952 
References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 
“a 














THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 
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HEADS BOSTON CLUB—Kenneth Mullen (center), Hazel’s Bakery, Allston, 
is being congratulated following his election to the presidency of the Bakers 
Club of Boston. Bestowing his regards is G. W. Beane, Hanks’ Bakery, Stone- 
ham, retiring president. Looking on is the new vice president, Theodore 
Howard, Swift & Co. Others elected were: First vice president, John Risch, 
Golden Flake Baking Co., Cambridge, and second vice president, Ted Howard, 
Swift & Co. Seth F. A. Wood, E. M. Noel Co., and James Mackey, New 
England Bakers Assn., were returned to their offices of treasurer and secre- 
tary. Elected to the board of directors were John Milne, Dorothy Muriel’s; 
Mr. Beane; Henry Sullivan, Hall Baking Co.; Philip Sheehan, Sherman Paper 
Products Co., and James Duffy, R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 





OBA Service Awards 
to Go to Employees 


NEW YORK—The Quality Bakers 
of America Cooperative, Inc., has in- 
itiated a program whereby the per- 
sonnel of member firms will be rec- 
ognized for their years of faithful 
service. 

The program, conceived and super- 
vised by Frank A. Busse, director of 
personnel, was created so that mem- 
bers will have an 
opportunity to es- 
tablish an annual 
affair for present- 
ing these emblems 
to those employ- 
ees completing 
specific terms of 
service. The desig- 
nation is usually made in intervals 
of five years of service. 

The service award emblem is a 
9/16 in. triangle with the QBA trade 
mark of little Miss Sunbeam super- 
imposed above a blue enamel hack- 
ground. The individual bakery name 
(“Headquarters”) is inlaid and filled 
in with hard baked enamel. Besides 
the basic pin, the emblem is also 
mounted on such articles as tie clips 
(both chain and bar types), money 
clips and belt buckles. Mr. Busse 
claims that a more intimate relation- 
ship was experienced between man- 
agement and labor as evidenced by 
the proud bearing of employees, par- 
ticularly those who had many years 
of faithful service. 
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NEW GENERAL MANAGER 
OF AEROIL APPOINTED 


SOUTH HACKENSACK, NJ. — 
Joseph Halperin has been appointed 
general manager and general sales 
manager of Aeroil Products Co., Inc., 
South Hackensack, N.J., it was an- 
nounced by E. E. Anderson, president. 
At the same time, Irwin Abrams was 
named treasurer of the company. 

Prior to his joining Aeroil about 
two years ago, Mr. Halperin was 
sales manager of National Steam 
Cleaner Sales Corp., New York. Pre- 
viously, he had been affiliated with 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., Buffalo. 

Mr. Abrams, formerly served as 





comptroller and remains as assistant 
secretary. He joined the Aeroil or- 
ganization in 1944. 

L. L. Yarrington, formerly vice 
president and general manager, re- 
signed to devote his time to his busi- 
ness in Florida. 
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WORCESTER FIRM PLANS 
$500,000 IMPROVEMENT 


WORCESTER, MASS.—Plans for 
a $500,000 expansion of product and 
storage facilities for the Table Top 
Pastry Co., Inc., Worcester, Mass., 
were announced by Theodore A. Ton- 
na, president. 

The company, which now produces 
100,000 pies a day for distribution 
in New England, will make additions 
to two plants, including the instal- 
lation of two large freezers. 
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IOWA ALUMINUM FIRM 
NAMES VICE PRESIDENT 
FORT MADISON, IOWA — The 
Aluminum Foil Packaging Co., Fort 
Madison, Iowa, announces the elec- 
tion of R. R. Zimmerman as execu- 
tive vice president in charge of sales. 
A new sales policy is being insti- 
tuted with a broker and jobber set- 
up planned. 
The new sales office will be Alu- 
minum Foil Packaging Co., 6060 Man- 
chester Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 
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EXCHANGE WITH ENGLAND 

OKMULGEE, OKLA.—John Sum- 
mers, manager of the Okmulgee A. 
& M. Tech Bakery, recently sent to 
the head of the bakery and confec- 
tionery department of the Manches- 
ter Municipal College of Technology, 
Manchester, England, departmental 
information used in Tech’s baking 
school in exchange for material used 
in his department. The request came 
from Albert R. Daniel, senior lectur- 
er in the Manchester baking school, 
through information supplied by Dr. 
Francis Aylward, head of the Depart- 
ment of Food Technology, Borough 
Polytechnic, London, who visited the 
Okmulgee school about a year ago. 
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In Just 


4 SHORT MONTHS 


The Story of this years Winter Wheat 
will be history. 
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Present growing conditions favor another 
fine Crop of the *WORLD’S BEST 
MILLING WHEAT for Nebraska 








* In a statewide program led by the Nebraska Grain Improvement 
Association and millers the quality of Nebraska wheat has been con- 
sistently improved. First by developing and distributing varieties 
having the best milling and baking characteristics. Second by elim- 
inating varieties that won’t make good bread. 




















Make Your Bread Better With 


GOOCH’S BEST 
Perfernancee FLOURS 


GOMEC— AKSARBEN 
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GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwrts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 
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speeds hand application, spray or } 


machine operation. It is packed in , 
40 Ib. steel pails and 400 Ib. steel David Harum 
says: | 
i 


barrels. A folder describing the new 
product can be obtained by marking 

“Nebraska wheat 
produces flour 


N Pp No. 3340 on the coupon and mailing. 

EW FRODUCTS | No. 3338—Truck 
of excellent 
baking quality” 


» Worrw loonie tnzo... 











e Ventilator 
A wer-driven roof ventilator for 
New Services power-dri 


panel delivery trucks has been in- 
€ troduced by the Evans Products Co. 


The new ventilator serves to pressur- 
New Lareratvre 


ize the interior of the truck body and 
prevents dust and dirt from entering 
through cracks around doors and 
indow S. t- 
A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, — — pce acorns to 
new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims made truck, the ventilator delivers 200 cu. 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 
items discussed in this department , 
may be obtained by writing the The Rorthwestern Miller 
Reader Service Department of: 118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
geneous form. Sections of the book- 


ft. of air a minute. It weighs 8 lb. 
No. : loss 
No. 3337—G ws let deal with this product’s flavor, 


and is adaptable to either six or 
White Paint appeal, uses, unformity and cost. Al- 


12-volt electrical systems. One fea- 
ture of the unit is its 8-in. Evenair 

A new gloss white paint for walls 8° included are 10 pages of formulas 
and ceilings, said to be chemical re- USing chocolate icings, with the bowl 
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magnesium die-cast fan, similar to 
those used in the company’s line of 
bus and truck heaters. The ven- 
sistant, has been developed by the 
Tropical Paint & Oil Co. Formulated 
on a synthetic rubber base, it is re- 
ported to resist attack by moisture, 
grease, chemical fumes and caustic 
cleaners. In recent laboratory te-ts 
this gloss withstood humidity, acid, 
alkali and grease tests without blis- 
tering, stain or other damage, re- 
ports the company. Further infor- 
mation is available by checking No. 
3337 and mailing the coupon. 


No. 3339—Chocolate 
leing Booklet 


Mallet & Co. has available a 20- 
page, two-color booklet, “What's in 


cost for each. The booklet may be 
obtained free by checking No. 3339 
and mailing the coupon. 


No. 3340—Depanning 
Compound 


H. Hexter & Son is introducing 
a new depanning compound, called 
“Greas-It”, which the company 
claims, holds many advantages. Ac- 
cording to the firm, the new product 
is a pure vegetable product, edible 
and nutritious, guaranteed to meet 
all federal and pure food require- 
ments. It is applied to pans in a 
thin film, and will not caramelize or 
carbonize, according to the company. 





tilator can be quickly dismantled by 
removing four screws. It is 6% in. 


Bakery Flours 


68th Year 


LEXINGTON 
Mill & Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
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deep, 15 in. long and 11 in. wide. 


It for Me?" dealing with chocolate It 





oe . ; : ; is odorless and smokeless, the The louvred ventilator cowl pro- 
icings. Koko Kreme is the company’s firm says, will depan bread, cake or trydes 3 in. above the roof of the 
new chocolate icing base in homo- other baked goods cleanly, and truck and is installed so that the “Whitewater Flour” 


fan side is flush with the truck ceil- 
ing. The new ventilator can be used 
in any truck, it is reported. More 
information is available by checking 
No. 3338 and mailing the coupon. 


Ground Where the 
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Best Wheat Is Grewn 


i Send me information on the items marked: WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Whitewater, Kansas 
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No. 3337—-Gloss White Paint [J No. 3340—Depanning Product 7 
No. 3338-—-Truck Ventilator CJ No. 3341—Scrubbing Machine Machine N SPECIAL 
No. 3339--Icing Booklet (1) No. 3342—Bakery Oil Improvements in the Tornado floor The Zuality Bakers Flour 


scrubbing machine have been an- 
nounced by the Breuer Electric Man- 
ufacturing Co. A new brush coupling 
device permits the operator to move 
the machine over the brush, start the 


RPeDE. “CIMNC. SRI eos chndia oes eA an oes eh ea San Ok aaa eNeren 





EL RENO. OKLAHOMA H 
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Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 





PUNE S sabe RSMAS RAGES EAA SNE PUES SAG-d MEARE Oeaee hikes motor, making the engagement auto- For Quality, Economy end Reliability, Use 
matic. To remove the brush, the op- BROWN’S i 
COMPANY. ...2. i Hide gs ea aaa eg ian aac laine ae aaeeaacers aie cialavateceremials Renee erator tips the machine up and gives HUNGARIAN ‘ 
the brush a slight nudge with his America’s Premier Cake Flour pr 
PEE sic nsea ack Red Wenb Rae od web Rweewsinsaesiesateesaemales he foot, removing the brush, according SROWN'S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION . 


25 Broad Street New York City 


. 
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to the manufacturer. The machine 
has dual motor switches on either 
side of the handle, the left hand also 
controlling the valve to the solu- 
tion tank for regulating solution flow. 
Handle length is adjustable and a 





CLIP OUT — FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE) — MAIL 








CODING AND MARKING ii 
“'Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, celloph and 4 , etc,, our specialty. 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 2 











(Sec. 34.9, solution gauge warns the operator Write for information on a specific problem 
P. L. & R.) when the tank is empty. More in- KIWI CODERS CORPORATION } 
nee formation and literature is available 3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, IHinois 











by checking No. 3341. 


No. 3342—Bakery 
Oil 


Kraft Foods Co., Chicago, is now 
making national distribution of its 
Kraft Oil. The product is the same 
light-bodied oil that was introduced 
in consumer sized packages less than 
three years ago, according to the 
company. For institutional and bak- 
ing use it will be sold in one and 
five gal. cans. Principal advantage 
claimed for the product is a double 
refining process used in its manufac- 
ture. It results in a bland, lighter- 
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Fort Morgan Mills Ee 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN = -:- COLORADO 
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bodied oil for cakes, pies and pastries 
it is claimed. During the product’s 
introductory period, Kraft is offering 
free, gallon-sized samples of the oil 
to institutional and bakery users. 
These can be obtained from local 
Kraft Foods Co. institutional repre- 
sentatives. More details are avail- 
able by checking No. 3342 and mail- 
ing the coupon. 


Also Available 


The following new products and 
services have been described in de- 
tail in recent issues of this journal. 
Information about them still may 
be obtained. Jot the appropriate num- 
ber or numbers on the accompanying 
coupon and drop it in the mail. 

No. 3307—Bag and label sealing 
machine, Mercury Heat Sealing 
Equipment Co. 

No. 3308—Self-sticking product la- 
bel, Goodren Products Corp. 

No. 3309—Booklet on financial man- 
agement, Chapman & Grimes, Inc. 

No. 3310—Truck decals, American 
Decalcomania Co. 

No. 38311—Welded seal 
Plastic Packaging Co. 

No. 3312—Loading dock cover, At- 
las Products Co. 

No. 38318—Cabinet temperature 
control, Food Technology, Inc. 

No. 3314—Interfolded wax tissue, 
Rhinelander Paper Co. 

No. 3315—Cellophane printing 
method, Dobeckmun Co. 

No. 3316—Refrigerated display 
case, Lern, Inc. 

No. 3317—Food storage and deliv- 
ery cabinet, Bevles Co. 


process, 





Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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No. 3318—Teflon products bulletin, 
Packing Division, Raybestos-Manhat- 
tan, Inc. 

No. 3319 — Screw conveyor, M-H 
Standard Co. 

No, 3820—Storage rack, Crescent 
Metal Products, Inc. 

No. 3821—Wrapping machine, Bat- 
tle Creek Bread Wrapping Machine 
Co. 

No. 33822—Oil-fired furnace, Iron 
Fireman Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3323—Automatic temperature 
alarm, Mack Electric Devices, Inc. 

No. 3324—Anti-fog liquid, Indust- 
rial Products Co. 

No. 3325 — Metal cake container, 
Atlantic Can Co. 

No. 3826 — Cookie tray, Standard 
Folding Trays Corp. 

No. $327 —- Filling machine, Filler 
Machine Co., Inc. 

No. $328—Industrial paint, Enter- 
prise Paint Mfg. Co. 

No. 3329—Tenderizing agent, Bro- 
lite Co., Inc. 

No. 3380—Emergency lighting unit, 
General Scientific Equipment Co. 

No. $3331—Booklets on stabilizers, 
Seaplant Chemical Corp. 

No. 3332—Booklet on plant mdinte- 
nance, Wheeler Associates, Inc. 

No. 33838—Automatic door control, 
Dor Omatic Division of Republic In- 
dustries, Inc. 

No. 3334—Polyethylene drum liner, 
Mehl Mfg. Co. 

No. 3335—Conveyor leasing plan, 
Rapids-Standard Co., Inc. 

No. 3336—Steam cleaner, 
Injector Corp. 


Sellers 





‘*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














VIRGINIA BAKERS GROUP 
CHANGES MEETING DATES 


RICHMOND, VA.—A change in 
1953 convention dates has been made 
by Virginia Bakers Council, Inc., 
Harold K. Wilder, executive secre- 
tary, has announced. 

The new dates are Oct. 2-3 at Nat- 
ural Bridge Hotel, Natural Bridge, 
Va. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GEORGE JOHNSON BUYS 
ALL OF FIRM’S STOCK 


PEORIA, ILL.—George W. John- 
son, operator and principal stockhold- 
er of Mueller-Johnson Baking Co. for 
the past 33 years, has acquired all of 
the minority stock of the corporation 
and will undertake a broad, moderniz- 
ing program for the continued manu- 
facture and distribution of bread and 
bakery products in the Danville, IIl., 
area. Simultaneously, Mr. Johnson 
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is making a substantial investment in 
Midland Bakeries Co., Peoria, from 
whom he will receive some assistance. 

In commenting on these develop 
ments Mr. Johnson pointed out that 
he was not retiring from active par- 
ticipation in Mueller-Johnson's §af- 
fairs, and that there would be no 
major changes in the operating per- 
sonnel of the Mueller-Johnson Baking 
Co. 


———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
BAKERS’ OFFICE MOVED 

LOS ANGELES—Associated Bak- 
ers of Southern California has moved 
its headquarters to a new location 
after being situated in its old office 
for 33 years. 

The new address will be 516-519 
F. P. Fay Bldg., 326 W. Third St., 
Los Angeles 12, Cal., according to 
William F. Ireland, secretary-man- 
ager. 








GET BIGGER PIE PROFITS 


with 
PIE-PAKS .. 


. the dust-proof pie containers with an 


overall cellophane top to allow full visibility of your products 


and show your name prominently displayed 


keep that “oven- 


fresh” flavor in your pies longer and reduce stales and damage 


returns 


FOR SOFT PIES 


to 
mum, Sturdily made 
of pure virgin pulp, 
chemically 
for sanitary purposes 
Send for special low- 
cost trial 
1000 Pie-Paks to De- 


a mini- 


treated 


order of 





FOR TWO-CRUST PIES 


partment E. 


PIE-PAK COMPANY, INC. « 1300 HUDSON STREET, HOBOKEN, N. J. 


























Quaker Cake Flour, crop after crop, is held rigidly within minimum 

variations by painstaking wheat selection, and careful aging and milling 

under constant laboratory control. 
It’s a thoroughly adaptable cake flour that you can depend on in every 

batch and in every formula—including high-ratio formulas. 

How about giving a test quantity a chance to prove itself in your shop? 


A QUAKER OATS COMPANY PRODUCT 
Milled to Quaker Standards—and Guaranteed by Quaker 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mills at: Cedar Rapids, Ia.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif. 
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W. E. Toms has purchased the 
West Des Moines (lowa) Bake Shop. 
2 

Kohn’'s Baking Co., Austin, Texas, 
has changed its name to the Kohn & 
Cox Baking Co., it was announced 
by Bird Kohn and Lambuth Cox, 
partners and owners. The change in 
name came on the 50th anniversary 
of the firm and was coincident with 


an announcement that the baking 
company had started construction of 
a new plant. 


Casco (Wis.) Home Bakery has 
been opened by Mrs. Milton Waldow 
and Mrs. Edward Brusda. 

e 
New flour handling equipment will 


be installed by Colvin Baking Co., 
Janesville, Wis., in its current im- 
provement program, according to 
company officials. Already completed 
are interior and exterior refurbishing 
of the plant, and expansion of retail 
outlets to 600. Further outlet ex- 
pansion is planned, states Thomas 
Joyce, sales manager. Colvin employs 
about 60 persons. Phil Joyce is gen- 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR 


SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


EHIND the HUNTER name 


stands your best guarantee of flour 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


quality .. . the realistic guarantee of 


large wheat storage space to provide a 
wide selection of choice baking wheats 
the year around. Our terminal stor- 
age facilities are sufficient for an en- 
tire year’s milling needs. That’s why 
HUNTER flours always bake 


superbly. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, 





KANSAS 
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ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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eral manager and secretary-treasur- 
er; Frank Berg, plant superintend- 
ent; Leo Bier, office manager; Rich- 
ard Bier, night foreman, and Vernon 
Erbs, baking foreman. 


M. L. Moore, formerly of Odessa, 
Texas, has reopened the Portales 
(N.M.) Bakery. 

e 


Deming Pastry Shop, Deming, 
N.M., has moved into a new building. 
E. L. Uzueta is owner of the firm. 


More than 1,000 persons registered 
at the formal opening of the Byerly 
Bakery, a new business in Chadron, 
Neb. 

2 


Mr. and Mrs. George Korando and 
family are operating a bakery in 
Grundy Center, Iowa. 


e 

Ozone Confectioners & Bakers 
Supply Co., has discontinued manu- 
facturing operations in its New York 
City plant and has moved into its 
new plant at East Paterson, N.J. 

@ 

Green's Grocery & Bake Shop, To- 
peka, was damaged by fire recently. 
The building loss was $500. Loss of 
contents amounted to $100. The blaze 
started in a trash box. 


Roy H. Blackford, Winfield, Kan- 
sas, has opened a new bakery at El 
Dorado, Kansas, and will call it Roy's 
Bakery. Mr. Blackford was formerly 
with Peerless Bakery, Winfield, Ann’s 
Bakery and Bama Pie Co., Tulsa, 
Okla. 

e 


Harold N. Stevenson, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Rainbo 
Bread Co., St. Joseph, Mo., has been 
elected president of the Community 
Chest of St. Joseph. Mr. Stevenson 
previously served the chest in the 
same capacity in 1946-48. 

e 


L. W. Justice will erect a new 
building in St. Joseph, Mo., to house 
his bakery, known as the Bee 
Wayne. In 1947 Mr. Justice estab- 
lished the Bee Wayne Bakery at its 
present location and later added an 
outlet downtown. 


Freihofer Baking Co., Albany, plans 
to build a garage. 


Cambria Home Bakery, Johnstown, 
Pa., recently completed a $12,000 
addition to its plant. The storeroom 
of the plant also was renovated as 
part of a remodeling program. 


* 

A business name has been filed for 
Lillian’s Daily Bakery, Buffalo, by 
Lillian R. Lipp. 

e 


A combination bakeshop and res- 
taurant soon will open at Johnstown, 
Pa. It will be known as the Cake Box 
and Cottage Dinette. Livingston Bak- 
ing Co. will operate the pastry busi- 
ness and Jack Deible will manage the 
restaurant section. A similar com- 
bination business now is operated un- 
der the same management in another 
Johnstown location. 


The Warrington Bakery, Pensacola, 
Fla., owned by Clarence Chamber- 
lain, has been remodeled. Manage- 
ment has been taken over by the 
owner, who had formerly leased it to 
Daniel Bey. 

R 


Jim and Jimmie’s Bakery, Pensa- 























Active Dry 
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RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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cola, Fla., has been remodeled and 
new equipment installed, including a 
64-bun capacity bakery freezer. 

& 

Vincent Castro has opened a bak- 
ery in Miami, which he will operate 
as the Queen’s Pastry Shop. 

& 

The Merritt Island Bakery, Cocoa, 
Fla, has been opened on Merritt 
Island by M. Gollmer. 

* 

Archie and Cleone Hogan, proprie- 
tors of the National System of Bak- 
eries, Albuquerque, from 1923 to 1946, 
have repurchased the business from 
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Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Hermanson and 
O. S. Landreth. Mr. and Mrs. Hogan, 
who operated the Quality Bakery, 
have sold it to John Ritz. 

& 


Millard F. Taliaferro has been 
named sales manager of Holsum 
Bakery, Carlsbad, N.M., it was an- 
nounced by Clyde Carr, manager. Mr. 
Taliaferro was with Continental Bak- 
ing Co., Tulsa, for the past eight 
years. 


Frito Co., Dallas, plans to increase 
its capital structure from $1,250,000 
to $2,370,000 through the sale of 115,- 


000 shares of convertible preferred 
stock, C. E. Doolin, president, an- 
nounced. The plan is to offer 85,000 
shares at public sale at $10 a share 
and $1 a share underwriting com- 
mission. The remaining 30,000 shares 
will be available to employees at $9 
a share. The preferred stock has a 
par value of $7.50 with an annual 
dividend of 70¢ and is convertible into 
1.5 shares of common stock. 


Joseph F. Hernan, sales develop- 
ment manager for Sunshine Biscuits, 
Inc., Newton Highlands, Mass., sales 
division, was honored at a testi- 
monial recently. He is retiring after 





One so-called “dead” spot may be alive with insects 
breeding in small accumulations of stock. Re-infesta- 


tion of your whole milling system may start here! 


Fumigation with Dowfume® 


this problem. It offers an efficient means of eliminating 
insects in their breeding places, such as in dead stock 
in milling machinery and flour handling equipment 


capable of retaining fumigant vapors for reasonable 


lengths of time. 


Dowfume EB-15 is simply poured into a hand-hole or 


you can depend on DOW FUMIGANTS 


<> 


DOWFUME EB-15 CONTROLS 
INSECTS IN DEAD STOCK 


poW mill machinery and spot fumigant 
cleans out insect harbors 





Fumigating a bran duster with Dowfume EB-15. 


Vote: Operator has gas mask readily available. 


through any other convenient opening. Where pos- 
sible, the liquid should be applied directly on dead 
stock. When properly applied, this reliable fumigant 


can remain effective for a month or more. 


EB-15 is the answer to 


ment 





For general space, vault, box car and tarpaulin fumi- 
gations— Dow Methyl Bromide works speedily but 
thoroughly—controls pests in all stages of develop- 


aerates rapidly. Your local fumigator has the 


facts. Ask him about Dowfume EB-15 and Dow Methy! 


Bromide. We will furnish his name on request. THE 


DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 
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43 years of service. Gene Flack, Sun- 
shine advertising director and sales 
counsel, was master of ceremonies. 


The bakery formerly operated by 
William Kohlstaedt in St. Louis has 
been taken over by George Dreyer. 


A new retail outlet has been opened 
by the Log Cabin Bakery, Ketchikan, 
Alaska, by Joseph Armstrong, owner 
and manager. 

g 

A retail bakery has been opened re- 

cently in Edmond, Okla., by Ed Blair. 


A second Baker Boy Bakery is be- 
ing opened at Oklahoma City by the 
owner, A. J. Mann. 

? 


Turner Baking Co., Borger, Texas, 
has installed a new cake machine. 
gs 
John R. Lowell has been named a 
vice president of Larson Baking Co., 
Brooklyn. 
s 


General Baking Corp. has_ pur- 
chased five acres of land and will 
establish a plant to serve the south- 
east from Spartanburg, S.C. 

® 

The 42nd bakery operated by Van 
de Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakers, 
Inc., in the Seattle-Tacoma area 
opened at the Security Market, Se- 
attle. 

a 


Nickles Bakery, recent purchaser 
of the Lehman Bakery equipment in 
New London, Ohio is building a 
60x140 ft. building to house a store, 
offices and garage. 

& 

Koser’s Bakery, Watertown, Wis., 
has reopened its branch in Fort At- 
kinson, Wis. It is managed by Mrs. 
Herbert R. Lenius, Watertown, Koser 
employee for the past 11 years. 

@ 


The Elkhorn (Wis.) Bakery has 
been purchased by Robert J. Bolten 
from Mr. and Mrs. Martin Peterson 
who operated the shop for the past 
seven years. 

Q 

Istas Brothers 3akery, Miler, 
S.D., has completed a remodeling job 
and rearranging of equipment. 

o 

Remodeling cf Schnert’s Bakery, 
Holdredge, Neb., has been comp!eted, 
according to R. E. Sehnert, owner. A 
new front has been installed. The 
firm plans its 20th anniversary event 
soon. 


Adolph Moore, Greeley, Colo., has 
purchased the Bonnie Lee Bakery in 
Fort Lupton, Colo., from L. Noble. 

@ 

An open house at the Star Baking 
Co., Colorado Springs, Colo., drew 
3,000 visitors. The bakery is owned 
by the Old Homestead Baking Co., 
Denver. 

2 


Bloom Bros. Bakery, Inc., Syracuse, 
N.Y., has opened a new bakery in 
the Valley Plaza shopping district. 
Theodore Stark is president of the 
bakery. 

e 


Robert Summers has become sales 
manager of the Royal Baking Co., 
Oklahoma City. 

e 

Extensive remodeling is’ being 

done at Riley’s Bakery, Biddeford, 
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_ the KEY to bakery profits... 





UNIFORMLY MILLED FLOURS BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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To hold bread customers these days, 
the major inducement must be loaf 
quality. You keep new won friends 
in the baking business by giving them 
the best in tasty, nourishing bread. 
There is no better help toward that 
goal than ISMERTA in your doughs. 
With ISMERTA you are sure of 








j Be oe 3 uniform baking performance and all 
ee e LO U e ow of the flour characteristics that yield 

te | % a good-looking loaf with kind of 

35 Lxcellent Baking hesilts ae texture and compressibility the 


bu Ore ante, 2 vd ; : 3 ee : : i. : bread buyer demands. 





THE Ismert-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 





1570 W. 29th Street, LD 248 LD 27 
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| BAGS 


designed 
for your 
cusfomer’s 


RE-USE 


FULPRINT colorful designs appeal 















instantly to the millions of women 


who sew. 


This quality cotton bag with its color- 
fast patterns is easily converted to 


fashionable clothes and many useful 


SR a 


and charming household articles, 


FULPRINT bags offer YOU, the pro- 
gressive manufacturer, an attractive, 
sturdy container of uniform quality, 
that SELLS your products. Call your 
nearest Fulton branch for the com- 
plete story — how FULPRINT bags 


give your brand extra sales appeal. 


Why not call today? 


DOS SF COTTON BEES sivnwcenn mnrnunenintibians 


Kansas City, Kans. @# Minneapolis * New York City, 347 Madison Ave. ° Winter Haven, Fla. ° 
| 


San Francisco 


Phoenix 

















Ideal for Imprinting of Advertising Message! 


Bush‘s Unusually Flexible Bowl Scraper 
. » « Will Not Crack! 


Made of DuPont Alathon and designed for efficient scraping of all 
standard bowls, Bush’s unusual scraper leaves absolutely no after- 
taste. Useful also for scraping out hot custards and pie fruit kettles 
without harming scraper. 


Send for new catalog featuring many new ornaments as well as 
Bush’s revolutionary low-cost cake tiers that bakers can afford to 


give away. 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 


°ee by Leon D a Bus OF CAKE ORNAMENTS 
Dept. A, 4250 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 

















ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla, 
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“THERE IS NO 
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FOR QUALITY” 











“WINGOLD” 
Chor More Than 5O Years \ “Winona” 
1: “STRONGFELLOW” 
-Millers of. ae ay “Boxer” 


WHOLE WHEAT 
WHEAT GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD” 

Rye FL Lours 


QUALITY 
FLOURS 
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Maine. Edward M. and Norman J. 
Roley are the owners. 
* 

Mrs. Gibbs’ Pastry Shoppe, Hol- 
yoke, Mass., has been purchased by 
Duncan MacLean from Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Gibbs. 

= 

The Grant (Neb.) Bakery has re- 
opened under the new ownership of 
Fred J. Upright. 

& 

A new bakery specializing in Ger- 
man rye and twist bread has been 
opened in East Helena, Mont., by Al- 
bert and Martha Schaefer. 

a 

Roger Julian is now manager of 
the City Bakery, Brookings, S.D. Mr. 
Julian and his brother, Al, formerly 
were co managers. 

2 

H. W. Landgren sold his bakery 
and restaurant business in Williston, 
N.D., to Earle Akry, Brainerd, Minn. 

& 

Bell Bakeries, Inc., has closed its 
New Britain, Conn., plant, accord- 
ing to H. A. Oberle, manager. Mr. 
Oberle expects to be reassigned by 
the firm. Lack of expansion property 
was cited as the reason for closing. 

* 

Glenwood Bakery, Lewiston, Maine, 
has opened a branch store in Auburn, 
Maine. 

° 


The bakery operated by L. B. Hartz 
Stores in Thief River Falls, Minn., for 
18 years will be discontinued, and the 
stock of merchandise and supplies 
taken over by Jung’s Bakery, operat- 
ing two establishments in the city. 

e 

A special promotion was arranged 
by the Henderson (Minn.) Bakery 
to note its first anniversary. 

* 

D. B. Whitson has been named as- 
sistant manager of Sweetheart Bak- 
eries, Minot, N.D. 

a 

Wayne Harsh, Beatrice, Neb., is 
leasing the bakery in Sutton, Neb., 
from H. B. May, owner. 

* 

Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Buettner, Chi- 
cago, have purchased the Long Bak- 
ery in Hayward, Wis., from Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward A. Long and have re- 
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named it the Hayward Bakery. Mr. 
Buettner has been a baker for 39 
years. 

& 

Adolph Baca and Gilbert Breeze, 
drivers for Supreme Bakers, Albu- 
querque, were recently awarded one 
year safe driving certificates by Wil- 
liam Wagner, service superintendent 
for Bowman Biscuit Co., Denver. 


& 

Josh Ellis has been retained by 
Holsum Bakery, South Miami, as 
publicity director. 

G 

Misfortune twice beset C. G. Mc- 
Clesky, diseributor for Mead’s Fine 
Bread Co. in Hatch and Hot Springs, 
N.M. While delivering a load of bread 
recently his truck caught fire and 
burned. When a wrecker arrived on 
the scene the next day te tow away 
the remains the burned “track could 
not be located. 


Hilmer B. Johnson, Buhl, Minn., 
has sold his bakery to Mr. and Mrs. 
Arnold Saulsbury, Moorhead, Minn. 
Mr. Saulsbury was formerly pastry 
chef of the Frederic Martin Hotel 
of Moorhead. 

¢ 

The Wonewoc (Wis.) Bakery which 
has been closed for several years, has 
reopened for business. Marvy Bulin 
and Mrs. James McIntyre are new 
employees. 


@ 

The Joseph Kellar Bakery, St. 
Louis, has closed. 
® 


The bakery formerly operated by 
Ed Knaus of St. Louis has been taken 
over by William Freiling. 

Ld 

Wal-Ann’s Bakery is opening in 
one of the six new shops recently 
completed on Pompano Beach, Fla. 


Arthur C. Purdy has resigned as 
manager of the Fort Pierce, Fla., 
Bell Bakeries, Inc. He had been with 
the organization for approximately 
10 years. 


The exclusive bakery franchise in 
the multi-million dollar shopping 
center in the Los Angeles suburban 
area of Lakewood, with a population 
of 70,000 people, is held by Charles 
Coate. 








818 Wayzata Blvd. 


BAKING TRAINING 


for Veterans and Non-Veterans in 

Bread and Rolls s 

Experimental Baking and Decorating Included 
Write for information 


DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


An endowed non-profit trade school 


Cakes and Pastries 


Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 
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CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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... your skill and 
HUBBARD HIGH-QUALITY FLOURS! 







Always dependable, always the best 
. .. famous HUBBARD Flours. No matter 
how exacting your standards, HUBBARD 
has a performance-proven flour that 
will suit you perfectly. 


Made under rigid quality-control con- 
ditions, these fine HUBBARD flours are 
recognized as leaders in their field. 
HUBBARD flours have a reputation for 
reliability and economy to maintain! 


KING HUBBARD 
MOTHER HUBBARD 
SPRING MAIDE 
SUPERLATIVE 
SONNY HUBBARD 





HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 


MANKATO, MINNESOTA 














ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Question on Page 35 











1. True. When the humidity is low, 
increased evaporation of water from 
the dough will result in decreased 
yield and dough crusting. This crusted 
dough does not ferment properly and 
when folded cause streaks and lumps 
in the finished products. 


AEP a Tne ed 


Se NS re yng einen 
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stored in a cool place, about 70° F. 


It has tendency to darken in color 


during storage. This darkening proc- 
ess is speeded up considerably when 
it is stored in a warm place. 

3. False. Whole wheat flour con- 
tains about 2% wheat germ. 


4. False. Each pound of butter 
should be replaced by 13 oz. of short- 
ening, 2% oz. liquid milk and '% oz. 
of salt. Of course, the flavor derived 
from butter will be lost when this is 
done. 


5. True. However, the ash content 
of the flour is no indication of its 


6. True. Honey varies in composi- 
tion depending on its source. An aver- 
age sample will contain about 75% 
invert syrup and about 15 to 20% 
water. It will also contain a small 
amount of other substances, some of 
which give honey its natural flavor. 


7. False. There is no difference in 
these lards except in the method of 
cooling. Smooth lard is made by 
rapidly chilling melted lard on a 
refrigerated drum. Grainy lard is 
cooled slowly and allowed to chill in 
the containers. 


8. False. In order to replace 10 Ib. 











2. False. Malt syrup should be baking quality. whole eggs, a mixture of approxi- 
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mately 5% lb. whites and 444 Ib. 
yolks is required. 

9. True. Slow cooling also destroys 
some of the levulose through the re- 
action of the acid. When invert syrup 
is properly made it will contain ap- 
proximately 50% levulose and 50% 
dextrose. Levulose is figured at about 
173% sweet and dextrose about 75% 
sweet when compared to granulated 
sugar (sucrose). 

10. False. Too low a frying temper- 
ature will cause an increase in fat 
absorption. 

11. False. They are usually baked 
at about 425° F. A temperature of 
425° C. would be 797° F. which is 
entirely too high for baking. 

12. True. Experimental baking tests 
show that at this temperature the 
best results are obtained. 

13. False. They will have less 
spread. When granulated sugar is 
used, the undissolved sugar crystals 
in the dough dissolve during baking, 
causing the spread. As dextrose is 
fine, the crystals dissolve to a large 
extent, during the mixing of the 
dough, leaving few crystals to dis- 
solve in the oven. 

14. False. French doughnuts depend 
upon a liberal quantity of eggs for 
their lightness and other characteris- 
tics. Replacing a large portion of 
the eggs with milk would produce an 
inferior doughnut. 

15. True. When the rolls are placed 
in the oven saturated with low pres- 
sure steam, water condenses on the 
surface resulting in a somewhat 
greater expansion of the dough. 

16. True. This amount of space is 
usually figured when a regulation size 
trough is used. If trough space is too 
lerge, the sponge will spread out in- 
tead of rising properly. If it is too 
small, the sponge will overflow. 

17. True. Evaporated whole milk is 
composed of 72% water, 20% milk 
solids and 8% butter fat. 

18. False. About 20 shell eggs are 
required to make 1 qt. of whole eggs. 

19. False. The 
should be 


leavening content 
decreased somewhat. If 
the same amount of leavening or 
more were used, the cake batter 
would expand too much, producing an 
open grained cake or it would cause 
the cake to fall during baking. This 
is due to the air pressure decreasing 
as the altitude rises. 

20. False. They are usually held at 
a temperature of about 29'5 to 
3012° F. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
TO MEET AT SIOUX FALLS 


SIOUX FALLS—Cookie, pie and 
pastry demonstrations will be among 
the features of the South Dakota 
Bakers Assn. convention April 21 at 
Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls. 

The program, arranged by William 
A. H. Schmidt, Schmidt Brothers 
Baking Co., Canton, S.D., president, 
is as follows: 

8:30 a.m., registration; 9:30 a.m., 
cookie demonstration, F. A. Schafer, 
Standard Brands, Inc.; 12 m., lunch- 
eon; 1:45 p.m., Danish pastry demon- 
stration, Sunshine Bakery cooperat- 
ing, Paul Pfrommer, Durkee Famous 
Foods; 3:15 p.m., pie demonstration, 
Sunshine Bakery cooperating, C. D. 
Kenney, Procter & Gamble; 4:45 p.m., 
business session; 5:30 p.m., cocktail 
hour; 6:30 p.m., dinner. 

Dinner speaker will be E. J. Sper- 
ry, Sperry Industrial Publications, 
Chicago. 

Registrations are being handled by 
Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State Milling Co., 
Watertown, S.D., secretary of the as- 
sociation. 
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GENERAL SALES OFFICES 309 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with . 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


—cookie and doughnut flour 


COOKIE KING 
CRACKER KIN G—cracker spon 


%, soft wheat graham 


ge satelels 


GRAHAM KING—10 


PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 

















Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 
INDEPENDENT it 
OWNER - 
MANAGED 








WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 
oo Ms PHERSON, KANSAS . 
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WEST VIRGINIA BAKERS 
WILL HEAR GEORGE GRAF 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. — George 
Graf, well known sales authority, 
will deliver two talks at the spring 
convention of the West Virginia Bak- 
ers Assn. March 22 at the Ruffner 
Hotel, Charleston, W. Va. Mr. Graf 
will address sales managers and su- 
pervisors in the afternoon and in the 
evening he will be the featured ban- 
quet speaker. The banquet is open to 
bakers and allied members. 

Robert Storck, association presi- 
dent, said the afternoon meeting will 
begin at 3 p.m. and will center on 
the sales problem peculiar to the 
West Virginia market. 

Registration must be made in ad- 
vance to the association office, 611 
Pennsylvania Ave., Charleston. 








“I don't 
might embarrass the summer 
ers,” said the old farmer 
hired hand. “ 
we are at the table, 
you to quit eating.” 


like to say anything that 
board- 
to his new 
If I frown at you when 


that means for 


“All right,” replied the man. “I 
don’t like to say much myself. If I 
frown back at you, that means I ain’t 
goin’ to stop.” 

& 

At meetings I love 

devotion 

The person who finally seconds my 

motion. 


with a special 


The little six-year-old was making 
her first visit to the country. The 
farmer's wife was taking her around 
the place. She saw the chickens, the 
garden, the barn, and ended at the 
pig pen where an enormous sow was 
reclining in the sun. 

“Big, isn’t she?” asked the 
wife. 

“And I know why,” replied the 
girl. ‘When I saw her yesterday, she 
had nine little pigs blowing her up.” 

e 

One stenographer to another: 
will like it here 
for advances.” 


farmer's 


“You 
lots of opportunity 


* 

“Shall we boil this buy?” 
cannibal to the other 
up the clergyman. 

“No, he is a friar,” 

& 

A male nurse in a mental hospital 
noticed a patient with his ear close to 
the wall, listening intently. The pa- 
tient held up a finger for him to be 
very quiet, then beckoned him over 
and said: “You listen here.” 

The nurse put his ear on the wall 
and listened for some time, then 
turned to the patient and said: “I 
can’t hear anything?” 

“No,” said the patient, 
been like that all day.” 

* 

Country Girl: ‘‘Paw’s the best rifle 
shot in this county.” 

City Slicker: “What does that make 
me?” 

Country Girl: 


said one 
as he trussed 


said the other. 


“and it’s 


“My fiance.” 
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The 
OBINSON 
Wl 
SALINA, KANSAS 
MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 


GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 








*““RUSSELL’S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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Milled with infinite care and skill 
from premium wheat. Outstanding among 
the country’s finest flours. 








scagle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 








Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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STRENGTHEN YOUR POSITION.... 


WITH 


THE PANIPLUS COMPANY + 742 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY 6, 


MISSOURI 
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LS PT) $300 MILLION IN 
CREDIT GOING TO BRAZIL 














- = KANSAS CITY — Announcement Be Proud of Your Job, 
was made in Washington Feb. 21 by 
the Import-Export Bank that it is as We Are of Ours, for 
FINEST IN HAVANA extending up to $300 million in credit 


to assist Brazil in liquidating past 
due U.S. dollar accounts. 


o™ a oe 
The backlog of drafts owed U.S. | I Pr re l [ ly it ] r 
exporters by firms in Brazil continued ¢ _ ‘ 


to increase, according to the latest 













survey report issued by Bror W. 


+ ond ~~ « «* » 
New, thrilling experiences... | Unge, manager of the foreign depart- — df , 
Right downtown. 350 ) ment of the City National Bank & e el fi VT I 
. Trust Co., Kansas City. 
rooms— modern, with bath 


The Federal Reserve Bank reports 


and sh . Nightl i : ia ee : ‘ 
d shower. Nightly music, | an increase of $2.2 million in Brazil- 





ian drafts outstanding, raising that 
country’s indebtedness to a new high 
of $202.9 million. New drawings on 
Write for Brazilian importers as well as drafts 
information paid by them rose moderately to $7.1 
million and $4.9 million, respectively. 

The draft collection experience for 
the rest of Latin America taken as a 
travel agent group showed continued improvement 
during December, the amount of 
drafts paid increasing over the pre- 
vious month by approximately $5 
million to $29.2 million. The improve- 
ment was particularly noticeable in 
Chile and Uruguay, where there was 


today or see 


your own 


WM. R. HOGAN, 
Pres & Mng. Dir. 











| — a rise not only in the dollar volume 
DSO FOTOS FTGCi«:«sdraft' payments but also in the 
percentage of items paid promptly. 








New drafts drawn on importers in 
Latin A rica ’ tries other th 

opeeemeettemems §— GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 
to almost $30 million, thus offsetting 
the effect of the larger draft pay- 


ments. The aggregate indebtedness of 
Latin American countries other than 














moles Flour 


DIXIE LILY 





Brazil rose to a total of $72 million. The } i 
Plain and Self-Risin Confirmed letters of credit out- Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 
. n & standing in favor of American ex- In the Heart of Kansas 
A Flour Without Equal porters declined by $15 million in italic h | felatiets 


December to $156.9 million, the low- 
est amount since July, 1950. This 
over-all decline reflected principally 
the substantial fall reported for Bra- “ = . 
zil and made moderate reductions for / - 

Chile, Mexico and Panama. In some SPRING WHEA 1 FLOURS 
countries, notably Brazil, a shortage 
of dollar exchange was largely re* 


sponsible for this decline in letter- RED WING SPECIAI 
| of-credit financing. In the other Lat- I ail ail 
Michigan Soft Wheat Flour in American countries as a group, 


however, it probably indicated some ate 
Plain and Self-Rising slackening of import demand. 


King Milling Company BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


. ry ry 
LOTELS. SRCINGAT T. D. STRICKLAND PROMOTED CREAM of WES | 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. ai 


Lassiter 

Corp., Charlotte, N.C., has announced PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. meted ie orga ip Ronergpae a Strick- 

. and to vice president and sales man- . ‘ ‘ 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour —— « vee ee : a ~—_ THE RED WI NG M ILLING CO. 
wae Seg sion, with offices and plant in Atlanta. RED WING. MINNESOTA 

ee Mr. Strickland has been with the chip Wieaiiemaaa cers 

7 LIGONIER, IND HORPOLE, VA company since 1951. Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
. Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 





Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


} @ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 





@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
} change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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GARLAND MILLS 10¢ A LOAF DONATION GIVEN 
| GREENSBURG, INDIANA peng iniging Exceptional Bakery Flours 


GREEN BAY, WIS.—In an effort 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours to stimulat blic interest in th 
| she, Cracker and Favs Hours) imate intrest im the | NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLAY-SAFE 


boost local contributions, Cobb’s Sun- 























lit Bakery, Inc., set aside 10¢ out of THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
WANTED FOR new “Home Style” bread sold in a ‘ mm 7s . ' 
NAPPANEE QUALITY nine-county area for the campaign. Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
a three-day week-end. There was 
no increase in the price of the bread “ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 
e TT 
write NAPPANEE MILLING CO. per advertising in and around Green ‘ BLODGE "6°? 
NAPPANEE, IND. Bay was carried on by Cobb’s to pro- 
mick” for the bakery through the All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: editorial mention of the project given —Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS the purchase price of every loaf of its ABILENE, KANSAS 
; The withholdings were made during 
CORN MEAL 
a during the period. Extensive newspa- 
mote its campaign, which proved to RYE 
be an excellent promotional “gim- 
The American Baker + FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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Overseas Newsnot es .... 25 rie Northwestern Miter’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





British Fallacy 


In a recently published statement 
an official of the British government 
purports to prove that it is cheaper 
to produce wheat at home than it is to 
import it. The comparative figures 
quoted show that domestic produc- 
tion costs the equivalent of $81.20 
long ton whereas imported supplies 
come in at $85.40 ton. 

In making this claim no attention 
is paid to the important question of 
quality. The British climate is not 
suited to wheat growing and in every 
respect, except price, it cannot com- 
pare with the U.S. or Canadian prod- 
uct. In repeating what is a fallacious 
argument to prove the benefits of 
home production the official, like so 
many of his associates in government 
service, looks upon wheat as just 
wheat, caring nothing for its flour, 
and ultimately bread, making quali- 
ties. The main objective of all offi- 
cials charged with the bulk buying 
of wheat in the past 14 years has 
been to get the most for the least 
money. 

Reckoned on a monetary basis it 
may be cheaper to grow wheat in 
Britain than it is to buy it in North 
America but not even government 
officials dared use their powers to 
compel the millers to use heavy Brit- 
ish wheat in their bread grists when 
supplies were at their highest avail- 
ability after each harvest. The do- 
mestic crop has to be admixed with 
at least 85° imported wheat to pro- 
duce good quality flour and while 
the use of home supplies may cut 
down the initial cost, final cost is 
often greater. 

Under control the British wheat 
grower is compelled to deliver 75% 
of his production to the flour miller. 
Next fall, when restrictions are re- 
moved, this compulsion will be with- 
drawn, to the relief of many in the 
milling industry. Much of the addi- 
tional wheat grown out of necessity 
in the war years has come from land 
which could have been more efficient- 
ly utilized for the production of beef, 
lamb, pork, bacon, eggs and milk. 
Whatever the British saved in wheat 
imports was lost in the high price 
which had to be paid for meat bought 
abroad. There are now signs that the 
U.K. is preparing to switch back to 
a peacetime economy with less em- 
phasis on bread grain production. 


Dutch Distribution 


The Netherlands government has 
reintroduced the coupon system to 
control the distribution of imported 
flour. This step has been found nec- 
essary because of the cutback in pur- 
chases of American flour as a result 
of the dissatisfaction with restric- 
tions imposed on the importation of 
specialty cheeses into the U.S. 

Though the admitted quotas for 
Gouda and Edam cheeses have been 
increased recently by a further 15% 
the Dutch authorities are still far 
from satisfied, according to trade re- 
ports. They are aiming at the total 
abolition of all restrictions on their 
dairy products which are valuable 
earners of American dollars. 

The total flour import figure for 
the period March-June has been set 
at 17,500 tons compared with the nor- 
mal import of 25,000 tons. If the lat- 
ter figure had been maintained, trad- 
ers claim, there would have been no 





necessity to set up a coupon control 
system. 


Mike in Imports 

William Kling, assistant agricul- 
tural attache at the American Em- 
bassy in London, states that the pro- 
posed reduction in the extraction rate 
of flour could result in a substantial 
increase in the country’s wheat re- 
quirements. 

Britain’s consumption of wheat for 
human food in 1951-52, Mr. Kling 
states, has been unofficially estimated 
at 224 million bushels grain equiva- 
lent. At the average extraction rate 
of 79.5% this was equivalent to 4,- 
849,500 tons flour. At an extraction 
rate of 75% it would require 238 
million bushels of wheat for the same 
amount of flour. At a normal extrac- 


tion rate of 70% wheat requirements 
would amount to 255 million bushels. 

In the crop year 1951-52 Canada 
provided 108,834,765 bu. of the Brit- 
ish requirement, together with 3,- 
947,918 bbl flour. 

Mr. Kling, however, qualifies his 
estimate by pointing out that the 
amount of the increased wheat re- 
quirement will depend on the extent 
to which consumers shift to the high- 
er priced white bread. The govern- 
ment, he states, does not anticipate 
much of a shift in that direction 
because the lower priced national 
flour, made from 80% extraction 
wheat, will continue to be produced 
and sold at controlled and subsidized 
prices. On the other hand, the price 
of the more expensive white loaf will 
be neither controlled nor subsidized. 

The actual flour output by the Brit- 
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ish mills in 1951 was set at 4,337,000 
tons dipping to 4,165,000 tons in 1952. 
Added to this was imported flour 
totaling around 350,000 tons in each 
year. 


Indian Jute 


Competition from foreign jute 
manufacturing concerns and from 
substitutes is indicative of the loss 
of sacking markets facing the Indian 
jute mills, according to W. B. Moncur, 
chairman of the Indian Jute Mills 
Assn. 

Mr. Moncur speaking in Calcutta 
Feb. 21 pinpointed these factors as 
the two major problems facing the 
Indian industry now that it has over- 
come its immediate postwar difficul- 
ties. The mills, he stated, would find 
it hard to surpass in quality, price, 
or type the jute goods produced by 
overseas competitors because these 
had such advantages as new machin- 
ery and access to Pakistan jute on 
preferential terms. 

The reduction of export duties on 
Indian jute goods, Mr. Moncur re- 
ported, has brought good results in 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Research Report 


A report of considerable interest 
to the Canadian grain and flour 
trades has been published by a firm 
of Toronto research consultants, Gil- 
bert Jackson & Associates. 

The memorandum is devoted to an 
analytical survey of postwar world 
trade in the primary commodities as 
influenced by the continuance of state 
trading, international commodity ar- 
rangements and strategic allocations. 

The days of bulk buying are seen 
as ending now that the multiple and 
infinitely varied wants of millions of 
consumers are replacing the domi- 
nant wartime motives of survival 
and victory. The memorandum de- 
scribes the efforts made to adjust 
wartime devices to peacetime needs 
and all, with the exception of IWA, 
are dismissed as lacking in success. 

The U.K. is cited as a country mak- 
ing a gradual retreat from state trad- 
ing, as evidenced by the slide in gov- 
ernment sponsored imports from the 
formerly prevailing proportion of 
around 66% to the present 28%. This 
retreat, the memorandum reports, has 
also occurred in other countries and 
would have been accomplished much 
faster except for the desire to retain 
a system which substituted theorists 
for men of high capacity in the open 
market and with unparalleled knowl- 
edge of their business. 

The situation in the British import- 
ed flour trade at the present time 
can be used to support an admonition, 
voiced by the Jackson firm, that in 
order to get back into the way of the 
open market older men_ retaining 
their old skills must train a batch 
of younger men to follow them. Yet, 
it is stated, this should be done be- 
cause there has never been found 
any agency like the open market for 
adjusting the ideas of buyers 
and sellers in a widely traded com- 
modity. Anything less than that has 
been found largely guesswork, and 
in no commodities more so than in 
wheat. Strangely enough, it is stated, 
here was one field in which the U.S., 
Canada, the Argentine, Australia and 
France have been most truant from 
the open market idea which had 
served them so well in the pre- 
war years. 


The Wheat Board 


The Canadian Wheat Board is cited 
as the paramount example of state 
trading activity under peacetime 
conditions. Analyzing the support 
given to the board by the western 
wheat farmers the memorandum 
states “Disposal of the large but poor 
quality Canadian wheat crop of 1951 
appears to have increased the prairie 
farmer’s support of the board’s trad- 
ing monopoly. He saw a crop, most 
of which was originally suited only 
for animal feed, processed and sold 
by the board to world markets large- 
ly in millable grades; and he re- 
ceived for it an average price only 
moderately less than for the small 
high quality crop of 1950. The farmer 
did not argue the economic causes 
of this windfall, but gave the wheat 
board most of the credit for saving 
him from getting rid of his surplus 
wheat at distress prices.” 

The memorandum continues: “Part 
of the credit, in the prairie farmer’s 
view, also went to the International 
Wheat Agreement which provided a 
guaranteed quota for half of his 1951 
crop. He did not concern himself with 
the wheat crop failure in the Argen- 
tine, continued U.S. aid to Europe or 
the high parity wheat prices in the 
U.S. which were the main reasons 
for the favorable end result.” 


Open Market 


The memorandum proves that in 
disposing of primary products there 
is nothing to beat the system of open 
marketing. Bolstering the argument, 
and again citing wheat because it is 
to this commodity that the proponents 
of state trading turn for support in 
their contentions, is the truism that 
the favorable circumstances bringing 
about the present liveliness in world 
demand will not be maintained for- 
ever. The state monopoly selling 
board has never tried to deal in times 
of trade vicissitudes and there are 
many traders who feel that it would 
crack under an exacting test. 

There is reason to believe that 
many of those farmers who support 
the present policy so staunchly under 
current healthy conditions, would 
soon switch their allegiance if the 


situation changed to their detriment. 
And the indications are that it will 
change in which case the system of 
open marketing would ensure them 
of a cash return equal to any in the 
world. 


Subsidies 


There can be no question of sub- 
sidies for the Canadian wheat pro- 
ducer, according to one commenta- 
tor. He has calculated that it would 
have cost every Canadian taxpayer 
$13.50 to pay subsidies to the farmers 
equal to those paid in the U.S. Sub- 
sidies in the U.S. cost each person 
only $1.76 because of the greater 
population. 

Those farmers’ representatives who 
are continually calling upon the gov- 
ernment for a policy of subsidization 
for the wheat grower should realize 
that they are crying for the moon, 
observers state. 


Crop Values 


The Canadian government’s bureau 
of statistics has predicted that the 
value to be placed on 1952 field crops 
will exceed the previous year’s rec- 
ord of $2,124 million by at least 10%, 
if current price relationships are 
maintained for the remainder of the 
crop year. 

On the basis of present estimates 
the wheat crop accounts for $949 mil- 
lion, or approximately 45% of the to- 
tal value of Canada’s 1952 field crop 
production. Even on the basis of in- 
itial payments, totaling $1.60 bu. for 
wheat, the value of the 1952 crop 
has established a new Canadian rec- 
ord for an individual crop. When final 
payments, estimated at a further 20 
@25¢ bu., are taken into considera- 
tion, the value should exceed the bil- 
lion dollar level for the first time in 
history. 

Other crops making major contri- 
butions to the total are oats set at 
$277 million and barley $276 million 

The statisticians point out that in 
interpreting their report it should be 
observed that the value estimates do 
not represent cash income received 
from sales but are gross values of 
field crop production. Several crops, 
such as mixed grains and fodder corn, 
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are almost wholly utilized on the 
farm where grown and while not add- 
ing greatly to farm cash income, they 
increase materially the gross value of 
farm production of field crops. 


Further Outlook 


Present indications are that the 
record values now anticipated for 
the 1952 crops will not be repeated 
in 1953. Reports from the prairie prov- 
inces concerning harvest prospects 
are pessimistic and all the signs point 
to poor yields. Lack of moisture is 
the main factor giving cause for con- 
cern. 


Tax Relief 


Corporation taxes in Canada dur- 
ing 1953 will be lower than those 
operative in 1952 according to the 
annual fiscal statement made by 
Douglas Abbott, minister of finance. 

The heavy burden of taxation on 
Canadian industrial enterprises has 
been scored by a number of top ex- 
ecutives in recent years and many 
smaller companies, endeavoring to 
finance their operations out of earn- 
ings, have found the government’s 
demands onerous. 

Last year companies were called 
upon to pay a total of 22% of their 
first $10,000 profit to the tax depart- 
ment while earnings above that fig- 
ure were sliced by 52%. Effective 
Jan. 1, 1953, the tax will be at the 
rate of 20% on the first $20,000 of 
profits and 49% above that limit. Mr. 
Abbott considers that about 70% of 
Canadian business will rank for the 
lower level of taxation. 





CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, ete 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
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Affecting industrial enterprises, 
too, is the decision to abolish the 
excise tax on checks, an impost which 
costs the larger firms thousands of 
dollars a year. Hitherto, all payments 
of $100 or under had to bear a 3¢ 
stamp while amounts over that fig- 
ure cost 6¢. Small concessions have 
also been allowed in the personal in- 
come tax field. 

Mr. Abbott attributed his ability to 
give some tax relief to the greater 
productivity achieved by Canadians. 
He did not add that the government 
proposes to call an election next fall 
and some observers see the lowered 
taxes as a gimmick to attract the 
voters. 


Bakers Benefit 


Of immediate interest to the bak- 
ing trade was the approval granted 
to the setting up of tax free reserves 
to cover income from tickets already 
sold but still unused in the hands of 
customers. 

The baking trade will get another 
small relief. The cost of production 
of a number of foodstuffs will be 
reduced slightly by the elimination 
of a 10% sales tax on articles going 
into those products in cases where 
the finished product itself is free of 
sales tax. 

Bread comes into this category. 
Traders estimate that about 6% of 
the ingredients used in bread attract 
the sales tax and elimination will 
bring about a small reduction in pro- 
duction costs. This will be too small 
to pass on to the consumer, however, 
and bakers will look upon the con- 
cession as offsetting the additional 
cost of fortified flour which they were 
forced to absorb when enrichment 
was introduced to Canada Feb. 2. 
Though the cost of flour was hiked 
by the mills they were not able to 
pass on the extra charge of about 1¢ 
for every 20 loaves. 
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sills, EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
is Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 


“Lasalle” 


4i ‘ 4 
Pontiac 
° MONTREAL, CANADA 








_--, JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


' “GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


LIMITED 










WINNIPEG 


EA 


IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices 


RT FFICE: MONTREAL + ORIENTAL EXPORT 





VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW .- 
* TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE + MONTREAL 














CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
































QUALITY 


Lake of the Woods 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 


Montreal 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 






MAINTAINED 


Milling Co., Limite 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


SINCE 1887 





WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Oxgilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William—Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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CANADA'S 





WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


CRESCENT 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 





CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 
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Overseas Notes 





(Continued from page 56) 


the U.S. where consumption last year 
increased to 827 million yards against 
532 million yards in 1951. He pointed 
out, however, that the same reduc- 
tion still provided foreign manufac- 
turers with a substantial advantage 
in prices. 


South Africa Short 


South Africa may be in the market 
for more U.S. wheat this year. The 
crop in 1952-53 is expected to be 
about 201,000 short tons less than 
the 1951-52 crop which was set at 
769,100 tons. 

A statement issued by the govern- 
ment’s economics and markets divi- 
sion reports that its latest estimate 
of the new crop is 568,100 tons, an 
increase of 40,200 tons over its No- 
vember estimate. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.K., NORWAY, BRAZIL 
LEAD CANADIAN BUYERS 


WINNIPEG—Close to 2 million 
bushels of Canadian wheat and flour 
were worked for export last week. 
Of 437,000 bu. in the form of flour 
somewhat more than half was for the 
IWA account. Of the wheat total of 
1,497,000 bu., about half was for the 
IWA account. The remaining 708,000 
bu. included 222,000 bu. to Norway, 
69,000 bu. to Peru, 324,000 to Brazil 
and 93,000 bu. to Libya. Of the IWA 
countries the U.K. was the largest 
buyer taking 379,000 bu. Ireland took 
224,000 bu. and Bolivia 186,000 bu. 

The week’s IWA flour sales of 270,- 
000 bu. went to Venezuela, Philip- 
pines, Bolivia, Barbados, British Gui- 
ana, Nicaragua, Haiti, British Hon- 
duras, Greece, Costa Rica, Bermuda, 
Hong Kong, Macao, the Netherlands 
Antilles and Trinidad. Class 2 flour 
sales totaling 167,000 bu. listed the 
following buyers: Lebanon, Philip- 
pines, Venezuela, Colombia, Tangier, 
Singapore, Madeira Islands, Hong 
Kong, Japan, Nigeria, Yugoslavia, 
Belgian Congo and Gold Coast. 








RETAIL BAKERY SALES UP 
IN DECEMBER 


WASHINGTON—Sales of bakery 
products in retail establishments rose 
12% over November figures during 
December, according to the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce. Sales were up 
10% over those for the same month in 
1951. For the 12 months of 1952, sales 
were 3% higher than for 1951. 
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PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


LIMITED 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 





MIDLAND FLOUR MILLS 


LIMITED 
WINNIPEG | 


SPECIALIZING IN DOMESTIC 
and EXPORT FLOUR 








“E. D. SULLIVAN & COMPANY“ 





Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Exporters 
Flour, Feed, Seed Grain, Screenings 
Over 30 Years’ Experience Your Guar- 


antee of Service 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 








R. C. PRATT 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
Toronto Street 


18 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 











Canadian Wheat. Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








Wma. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityflour'’ Adelaide 








PURITY 
GREAT WEST - e 
STERLING 





Specialists in [Ililling 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


CANADA CREAM 


DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 


THREE STARS 


PRAIRIE MAIDS 





WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON’ 





LIMITED 
TORONTO. CANADA 
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Albert Zimmerman 


JOINS J-M TRADING CORP.—John 
Mecking, J-M Trading Corp., Chi- 
cago, has announced the appointment 
of Aibert Zimmerman as representa- 
tive for the organization. His present 
headquarters is in Columbus, Ohio, 
but he will move eventually to In- 
diana. Mr. Zimmerman is a veteran, 
with service in the Navy during 
World War II. Since the war he has 
served in several sales positions. He 
is married and has a boy and a girl. 





W. J. OCHTERBECK AGAIN 
HEADS N.M. GRAIN GROUP 


ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. — W. J. 
Ochterbeck, Albuquerque, was re- 
elected president of the New Mexico 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. at the 
organization’s recent annual conven- 
tion. 

R. C. Hemenway, Carlsbad, was 
elected vice president, and H. B. 
Hening, Albuquerque, was reelected 
secretary-treasurer. Parley Jensen, 
Albuquerque, was named assistant 
secretary-treasurer, a new post. 

New directors elected were E. H. 
Beckner, Clayton; Ted Hobbs, Ft. 
Sumner, and W. H. Bullock, Artesia. 

In a resolution approved by the 
association, the state legislature was 
asked to raise salaries of employees 
of the New Mexico Extension Service. 

The resolution said that low pay is 
causing rapid turnover of county ag- 
ricultural and home demonstration 
agents in New Mexico, “with conse- 
quent serious losses to the invaluable 
field work in behalf of the farmers 
and ranchers.” 

In another resolution, the associa- 
tion asked that price controls be killed 
because they have been “definitely 
damaging to the economy of the na- 
tion.”’ 

The association also voted to re- 
turn to Albuquerque for its 1954 con- 
vention. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USWGA ASKS REMOVAL 
OF ALL PRICE CURBS 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Whole- 
sale Grocers Assn., Inc., last week 
sent a telegram to President Eisen- 
hower urging an immediate termina- 
tion of all price control regulations 
following the President’s action al- 
ready taken in removing wage and 
price controls. 

The telegram signed by Harold O. 
Smith, Jr., executive vice president 
of USWGA, stated that “an attempt 
to continue price controls now even 
for a short time would be wholly im- 
practicable and would create intoler- 
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able situations, damaging instead of 
serving the public interest. We _ be- 
lieve also that the Defense Produc- 
tion Act requires such further ac- 
tion.” 

The 1953 USWGA convention and 
exposition will be held at the Shore- 
ham Hotel in Washington March 
29-31. A major portion of the program 
will be devoted to the effect of the 
new administration policies on the 
future of the wholesale grocer and 
the public, association officials said. 
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BALTIMORE EXPORTS DOWN 


BALTIMORE — Wheat exports 
from the port of Baltimore totaled 
1,140,273 bu. in January, compared 
to 4,402,381 bu. in the corresponding 
month in 1952, according to the Bal- 
timore Chamber of Commerce. Corn 
exports last month aggregated 5,440,- 
950 bu. as against 3,367,891 bu. in 
January, 1952. Exports of soybeans 
were up in January this year to 735,- 
595 bu., compared to 126,837 bu. in 
the same month a year ago. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FARM PRODUCTION RISES 


AMHERST, MASS. — American 
farmers now are producing 69% more 
than they were 40 years ago, and are 
doing it with 20% fewer man-hours 
of labor and only 11% more harvest- 
ed acres. Steel, chemicals and ma- 
chine-power have taken up most of 
the labor and acreage slack, accord- 
ing to the University of Massachu- 
setts extension service. 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cries 


410-420 N. Western Ave.. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 











WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Ocrrespondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 

















Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLQUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 
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Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


NEW YORK 2 





3 25 Beaver Street 





7“ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III. 








FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy. NEW YORK5.N., Y. 
New England Office’ 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass, 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FLOUR pomestic 


Sist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 

















The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 


21 W. 10TH 8ST. KANSAS CITY, MO 











GRAI 






N CO 





RPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 





The Great Southwest offers the finest wheats 
in all ranges of protein for shipment in any 
direction. And we offer the finest of service 
to millers. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets. From experience, we have a wide 
knowledge of millers’ problems. And we 
conduct our business on the principle that 
extra care and extra effort are priceless in- 
gredients of every transaction. 


Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « PhoneL. D. 98 
STOCKY ARDS STATION 

SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


Lewis W. Sanford © Phone 3316 
Manager 
















TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 
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FLOUR - 


Ip\o\q\0\ * AMSTERDAM 


Importers of 


Handel-en 
Maatschappy 


MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Algemeene 
Industrie 


Heerengracht 209 


HOLLAND 


OFFALS - STARCH 








Cable Addres 


FLORELIUS 


Working 
Norway, Sweden 


& ULSTEEN A/S 
Istablished 1913 

OSLO, NORWAY 
SEMOLINA - FEED 
Denmark, Finland, 


s: “Flormel,”” Oslo 








KONGENSC 
Reference: 
Cable A 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 


FLOUR AGENT 


iT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
The Northwestern Miller 


ddress: “Asbjornstad” 








ANTH. 


Skipperget 
Cable 


Established 1883 
FLOUR, 


JOHANSEN & CO. 


GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Address: ‘‘Johnny” 








Cable 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 

Address 


Istablished 1899 


“Cosmo” and ‘*Mobil"” 





W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


Cc. 1. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,’”” London 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St... ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 








LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

The Chase National Bank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., London 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s € 
Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1929) ~ 








O 


POSTBOX 


Cable 
Address 
“Witburg” 





M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Importers of Flour and 


Established 1868 


ther Cereals 


945 AMSTERDAM C 


Reference: 
H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
Amsterdam 





A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 


Established 1855 


Flour, Grain and Feed 











94 Meent ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 
BRODR. JUSTESEN 


COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS"” 

All Standard Codes Used 











Code 


Bankers 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 
8 Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 
Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Sth Ed., 
Reference: 


Riverside, Private 
Guarantee Trust, New York 








Cable Addre 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


ss: “GRAINS,” Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 








CONVENTION CALENDAR 





March 29-April 1, U.S. Wholesale 
Grocers Assn.; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; exec. vice pres., 
Harold O. Smith, Jr., 1511 K St. 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


April 10-11—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Ohio Valley District and 
Wolverine District; Secor Hotel, To- 
ledo; O. V. sec., Robert Bartee, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Chicago, and W. sec., 
Ben Decker, Knappen Milling Co., 
Augusta, Mich. 


April 12-14 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, 204 Board of Trade 
Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 


April 12-15—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 18, Il. 


April 21—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls, 
S.D.; sec., Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Watertown, S.D. 


April 23-25 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Hen- 
ry Grady Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


April 24-25—Self-Rising Institute, 
Inc.; Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
1809 Nashville Trust Building, Nash- 
ville 3, Tennessee. 

April 26-28—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Buccaneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas; 
sec., Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

April 28-29—Bakers Forum, spon- 
sored by the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena, 
Cal.; sec., Philip Seitz, P.O. Box 272, 
Glendale, Cal. 


May 3-4—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver; sec., 
Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, Denver 1, 
Colorado. 


May 4-5—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th 
Ave. 8.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


May 11-18—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Roosevelt Hotel, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Sec. and Pres., Charles E. Forsberg, 
1428 Mulberry St., Waterloo, Iowa. 

May 11-13—Millers’ National Fed- 
eration; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Sec., Herman Steen, 
809 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 

May 138-15—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois; Sec., W. T. Dia- 
mond, 58 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

May 17-18—The National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr., The North- 
western Miller, 114 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N.Y. 


May 18-20—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference; Milwaukee Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wis.; sec., Fred 





VAN Ol 


GRAIN - 


-DENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 
P.O.B. 183 


OILCAKES - 


N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL CEREALES 


ROTTERDAM (HOLLAND) 


OILSEEDS 





Cable Address: *‘DorFracu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








Cable 
Ail 


Add 
codes 





Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 


(Successor to H. F. 


Osieck) 


AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF 


ress: “Osieck,"’ Amsterdam 


used 


‘ Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 


FOODSTUFFS 
Sole Agents for the 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 














Laufenburg, 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


May 18-21—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers; Hotel Nicollet, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 
639 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


May 22-23—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Piedmont Group; Ro- 
anoke, Va. 


May 25-28—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Frank R. Schwain, 
Procter & Gambls Co., Ivorydale, 
Ohio. 


June 6-9 -—- New England Bakers 
Assn., Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- 
mouth, N.H.; sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 
51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 


June 13-15—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas; Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Louise 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts. No. 4, Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

June 14-16—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; mid-summer out- 
ing, French Lick, Ind.; exec. sec., 
Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


June 22-24—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 

June 23-25 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Hotel Broad- 
moor, Colorado Springs; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 139 North Ashland Ave., 
Palestine, Il. 

Oct. 5-6—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Northern California 
Bakers’ Institute, Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel, San Francisco; see., E. B. Gick- 
er, Room 912, 260 California St., San 
Francisco 11, Cal. 

July 26-28—The West Virginia Bak- 
ers Association; Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; Sec., 
Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Charleston, W. Va. 


Sept. 24-25— Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading; sec., Richard I. 
Ammon, 48!, E. Main St., P.O. Box 
329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Oct. 2-3—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil fall meeting, Natural Bridge Ho- 
tel, Natural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Har- 
old K. Wilder, 804 Life Insurance Co. 
of Va., Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 

Oct. 24-28—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago; Sec., Harold 
F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





NEW ELEVATOR 


HUTCHINSON — The Whiteside 
Cooperative Equity Exchange has 
started construction of a new 100,000 
bu. elevator near the site of its present 
elevator near here. Present facilities 
have a 25,000-bu. capacity. Plans call 
for completion by June 10, Dick 
Wheeler, manager, states. Officers of 
the firm are Hartley Clark, president; 
William A. Fair, vice president; L. W. 
Oberg, secretary-treasurer; Nelson 
Smith and F. A. Warnken, members 
of the board. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ELEVATOR BURNS 


COPELAND, KANSAS — The 25,- 
000 bu. elevator of the Riffe Brothers 
Grain Co. burned here Feb. 22. Loss 
was estimated at $10,000. Cause of 
the fire was not determined. Saved 
were nearby offices and the ware- 
house. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for four packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





mtinued from page 14) 

40%, compared with 140% a week 
earlier. Bakers were again the heavi- 
er buyers. Operations were 100%. 
Prices closed unchanged on family 
flour and 10¢ higher on bakery. Quo- 
tations, delivered Oklahoma points, 
Feb. 28: carlots, family short pat- 
ent $6.75 @7.25, standard patent $6.45 
@6.65; bakery unenriched short pat- 
ent $5.95@6.05, standard patent $5.85 
@5.95, straight grade $5.75@5.85; 
truck lots 20@50¢ higher on all 
grades. 

Texas: Flour demand last week 
relapsed into dullness and total sales 
were only 24 to 25% of capacity, 
small lots of family and bakers flour. 
Running time continued at about 
four days. Prices on family flour 
were unchanged, but bakers flour 
and clears were up 5@10¢ sack. Quo- 
tations Feb. 27: extra high patent 
$7.10@7.30, high patent $6.80@7; 
standard bakers, unenriched $5.85@ 
5.95; first clears, unenriched $4.70@ 
4.80, delivered TCP. 


Central West 


Chicago: Soft wheat flour business 
came to the fore in the central states 
area during the week ending Feb. 28, 
filling a vacuum left by a decided 
tapering off in hard wheat sales, 
and leaving total volume around the 
same as for the previous period. 
Total sales are estimated at about 
DD to 60% of capacity. 

A good run of bookings for na- 
tionally advertised brands of cake 
flour swelled the volume of soft 
wheat flour sales, backed by a scat- 
tering of small sales as high as 4,000 
sacks at a time. The usual run of 
1,000- to 2,000-sack sales of cracker- 
cookie type flour also held. 

Most bakery types of flour met a 
slow demand, coming as a natural 
consequence of fairly good sales two 
weeks ago. Bakers with any sort of 
order backlog are resisting the up- 
turn in prices, which continued to 
moderately higher levels during the 
period under discussion. 

Family flour sales remained slow, 
although mills report a fair to good 
amount of shipping directions. The 
price remained unchanged. 

Quotations Feb. 28: spring top 
patent $6@6.25, standard $5.90@6.15, 
clear $5.25@5.60; hard winter short 
$5.75 @5.84, 95% patent $5.60@5.74, 
clear $4.94; family flour $7.85; soft 
winter short $6.87@7.10, standard 
$5.05 @6.40, clear $5@6.20. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported a 
slight improvement in business last 
week, with sales being moderate. 
Shipping directions and mill opera- 
tions were only fair. The demand for 
clear flours continued to be good. 

Elsewhere in the area mills re- 
ported that after a substantial in- 
crease in the sale of national fam- 
ily brand flours in the face of a 
20¢ increase in price the previous 
week, business was very slow. Tight- 
ness in cash wheat caused increases 
in hard winter and soft wheat flour 
prices and bakers, most of whom are 
well booked, show no interest at 
present mill levels. Hard winter 





wheat flour advanced 8¢ sack, soft 
wheat flour 5¢, while spring wheat 
flour remained unchanged from the 
previous week. Clears have held tight 
with small offerings and fair demand. 
Most clear and low grade prices were 
up 5@10¢ sack. Mill operations and 
shipping directions were just fair. 
Quotations, St. Louis, Feb. 26: fam- 
ily top soft patent $6.35, top hard 
$7.65, ordinary $6; bakers soft win- 
ter short patent $6.25, cake $6.25, 
pastry $5.25, soft straights $5.40, 
clears $4.85; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.95, standard patent $5.80, 
clears $5.65; spring short patent 
$6.35, standard $6.25, clears $6.10. 


South 


New Orleans: An increase in flour 
business was experienced and lasted 
until the latter part of last week 
when sales slacked off and quietness 
set in. Sales during the early part 
of the week were for 120 days, with 
hard winters enjoying the greater 
portion of the business. However, 
the total volume could only be called 
fair, with buyers doing only a spotty 
business. Kansas mills obtained most 
of the bookings with the balance 
going to Texas and Oklahoma mills. 

Sales by Northwest mills of spring 
wheat flours were rather quiet by 
comparison, with only occasional 
small amounts being worked for 120- 
day shipment. Buyers and jobbers 
displayed most interest in _ pur- 
chasing. 

Soft winters from Missouri and 
Illinois for cracker and cookie bak- 
ers met with a poor demand. This 
trade is presently working on book- 


ings and seems reluctant to add 
thereto to care for replacements. 
Cake flour sales were draggy, with 
production showing a decrease after 
the heavy holiday sales. Pacific Coast 
soft winters continue in poor de- 
mand, with only an occasional small 
sale reported. 

Shipping directions were received 
at a fairly good rate, although far 
from heavy, with stocks on hand 
continuing to show a slight increase, 
and about normal for this season. 
Export flour sales were slightly heavi- 
er, likewise inquiries, to both Eu- 
rope and the Latin American coun- 
tries, particularly the latter, with 
Brazil inquiring actively, although 
sales of any consequence failed to 
develop. Holland purchased moder- 
ate amounts of hard wheat flour. 
Bookings to Israel were for sizable 
amounts. 

Quotations, packed in 100-lb. multi- 
wall papers Feb. 27: hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.75@5.85, 
standard $5.60@5.70, first clear $4.55 
@4.85; spring bakery short patent 
$6.10@6.35, standard $66.25, first 
clear $5.80@6.10, high gluten $6.30 
@6.45; soft wheat short patent $5.65 
@5.95, straight $5.30@5.50, first 
clear $4.50@4.75, high ratio cake $6 
@6.40; Pacific Coast cake $7.15a 
7.25, pastry $6.45@6.55. 


East 


New York: Flour sales almost 
touched zero in a week of extreme 
buyer indifference. With enough 
flour to cover current needs, the 
trade resisted advancing prices and 
refused to purchase anything beyond 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1952-53 


(1,000 bushels) 


























Importing 
countries— purchases Wheat = Flour 
Austria ..cecee 11,023 4,345 400 
Belgium ...... 20,209 3,498 26 
Bolivia* - 2,75 18 183 
Brasil ...ccces 13, O.34R 3s an escae 
Ceylon? ....0s- 6.024 ceccecs 483 
Costa Rica 1,2 83 484 
Cuba. wins em 7, 49 3,153 
Denmark .....- ay 347 186 
Dominican Rep ‘ 38 528 
Ecuador  ....- 1 194 49 
MASVRt® ww ccses 12,697 FBRe. cvavss 
El Salvador 74 207 
Germany 66,138 31,674 , 
GRORES occ ccc 15,72 5,879 a 
Guatemala 412 
Haiti ... 1,0: 72 
Honduras* 153 160 
Iceland 1 177 
India 15,486 ies 
Indonesia** , 1,07¢ 
oS” errr yr. 10 1,166 oo 
Israel* . . 5 2,502 1,027 
ee 10, 11,912 ae 
Japan - 18,372 9,027 
Lebanon 2,388 372 1,362 
Liberia§ ° 37 ig 17 
Mexico 7,185 es 
Netherlands 9,270 2,569 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 166 
NOFrWSy ....¢0. 1,792 1,705 
Panama** . 107 
a ee ; 5 3,199 70 
Philippines oni 7 ‘ outa »,599 
Portugal . cas 5,626 3,879 728 
Saudi Arabia** 1,827 340 810 
ee 4,373 2,704 20 
Sweden§ ...... 2,756 S rye 
Switzerland ... 6,430 1,761 
Un, of 8. Africa 11,023 * OTe 
Ws <tvawencs BETS 18,121 3,673 
Venezuela ..... 6,246 5 1,846 
Totals 580,917 156,162 25,358 


Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries 


cr-—— -Exporting countries—total sales 
Guaranteed -~———United Statest——— 














Total Australiat Canadat France} Total 
4,745 4.745 
3,523 10,439 13,962 
366 2,436 2.802 
9,341 rrr 2,546 ; : 11,887 
483 6,131 6.614 
567 27 894 
1,533 4,735 

812 ‘ea 1,345 

190 s 756 

599 ° 1,285 

7,183 14,697 

; 111 392 

2,364 4,964 1,837 40,839 

6 ee 5,885 

219 631 

72 RO RO6 
303 68 37 
178 21 199 
15,486 15,483 11,200 42,169 
1.076 2.360 54 3,490 
1,156 2.563 5,917 9,646 
529 ° ° 2.163 . 5,692 
11,912 2,156 11,023 25,091 
9,027 2,519 3,674 : ‘ 15,220 
1,734 372 106 
17 19 1) 
7,18 ; 7,18 
11,839 1.928 7,936 1 703 
1,568 4,568 

166 121 287 
3,497 611 2.987 7,095 
107 187 94 
3,269 344 613 
2,599 1 2,863 ; 
4,60 16 715 >. 338 
1.150 85 1,235 
2,724 , 2,724 
1,659 948 ° ° 2,607 
1,762 = wc wwe BQT6 0 a seve 5,435 
2,389 on 7.280 = ca veae 9,669 
21,794 38,337 54.596 ove 114,727 
1,851 2,002 3,853 
181,520 80,070 150,964 1,837 414,391 
253,128 88,700 235,000 4,089 580,917 
71,608 8,630 84,036 2.262 166.526 
24. 1953. tSales recorded by Wheat Council 


through Feb. 20, 1953. *Quota closed. "Quota closed Feb. 25, 1953. §Quota closed Feb 19 
1953. **Sales may not be made until announcement is issued by the department 


occasional cars taken scatteringly 
where either a particular brand was 
needed or a price was more attrac- 
tive than average. 

Baked goods consumption over the 
Washington's Birthday holiday was 
generally better among retailers but 
the ensuing dullness was variously 
attributed to Lenten fasting, to typi- 
cally spring weather or to the rem- 
nants of flu that still hung around 
the city. Actually, however, buying 
followed the established pattern 
whereby commitments for a month 
or more, such as were made fairly 
recently, remove the need for re- 
placements for several weeks. 

In spite of the difference between 
spring and Kansas flours, sales to 
jobbing and baking trade were al- 
most all of northwesterns. They were 
usually made at the lower end of 
the range, and on certain flours, 
clears for example, low figures were 
reported. Soft wheat flours, from the 
East Coast, particularly, were firmer 
as the substantial export business 
out of North Atlantic ports cleaned 
them up with the exception of lim- 
ited lots from small mills. In ex- 
port channels it was felt that fur- 
ther supplies must come from Ohio 
and Indiana mills, whose prices have 
been about 20¢ over eastern grades. 

Shipping directions have been only 
slow to fair on bakery flours but 
family has moved more briskly. 
Prices at the close of the week were 
unchanged on springs and about 5¢ 
higher on Kansas. 

Quotations Feb. 28: spring family 
flour $8.15, high glutens $6.73@6.83, 
short patents $6.58@6.68, standard 
patents $6.4606.56, clears $5.6546; 
southwestern short patents $6.354 
6.46, standard patents $6.154 6.26; 
high ratio soft winters $6.35@7.35, 
straights $5.35@5.75. 

Buffalo: Flour sales in this area 
last week were very poor, according 
to reports from mills. Having com- 
pleted their buying program for the 
time being the chains and large bak- 
eries who usually buy through this 
market were content to stand aside 
and start taking delivery on their 
recent purchases. Some business was 
reported from the New England area, 
but this was limited to a few cars. 
Family flour business is reported to 
be holding up. Prices on flour were 
unchanged. Production of flour was 
down considerably as against a week 
earlier. A fair quantity of export flour 
was still being ground in this area. 

Quotations Feb. 28: Spring family 
$8.03@8.05, high gluten $6.80@6.82, 
short patent $6.6576.67, standard 
$6.55 @6.57, first clears $5.89@5.91; 
hard winter standard $6.19@6.21, 
first clears $5.8945.91; soft winter 
short patents $5.87@5.90, straights 
$5.68 @ 5.70, first clears $5.18@5.20. 

Boston: Mixed price trends ruled 
in the local flour market last week 
but the advances recorded were on 
the elaborate side in comparison with 
groups registering declines. Hard 
winters were the firm feature, ad- 
vancing 9@11¢. Springs fluctuated in 
@ narrow range and finally closed 
1@2¢ net lower. Soft wheat flours 
were unchanged to 10¢ higher. 

General business was regarded as 
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poor, although not unexpected in the A. & P. among chains did not 


S U M M Pe R y O f F L oO U ~ Q U O T A T { O N S view of the active buying movement raise bread prices 1¢ during the past 


earlier. Most mill agents reported week. 




















hceiiiia et 206th that the bulk of the business mere- The flour buying activity of sev- 

All Saeeioons on nar Ge oan airman cabelas ‘4 ly amounted to small fill-in lots for eral weeks ago has brushed aside 
as - . . . . 

. immediate or nearby needs. any need of bakeries placing large 

a ae M3 — Pe seach At the moment the selling seg- orders at this time as all bakeries 

ae oa t ne aaa Ft Fee saree aed wise atte seks Ssh “@... ment of the trade expects continued are now in a position to sit on the 

s top mater - see .25 eos ees eee eee eee Gee ‘ : : : ’ 

spring high gluten sees 00e@... 6.099614 ...@... 6.80@6.82  qullness unless prices break to what _ sidelines for the time being. 

ae Sort resound < Ae eas get ryt ieee tape btewezr the trade would consider an attrac- Quotations Feb. 28: hard Kansas 
<i , standar: 7 <a 56.90@6.15 5. 5. ak ons .55@6.57 . . 

Seales ro = ee i bars 3.25 @ 5.60 5.20@5.45 ...@... 5.89@5.91 tive price level. bakers standard patent _$6.014 6.10, 
ame aeeee epee hese Gomme re "3. Quotations Feb. 28: spring short medium patent $6.06@6.15, short pat- 
are =) eee 5.75 @5. er ee «+ -@. ae ee bs © ; : : = 
end aienee standaré Il slee@se ie s!: 6.199621 patents $6.55@6.66, standards $6.45 ent $6.16@6.21; spring standard pat- 
Hard winter first clear eens --- @4.94 ace os 5.91 @6.56 high gluten $6.70 @ 6.81, first ent $6.39@6.47, medium patent $6.44 
a te ‘ peeew sits ere se ae ae af re ea x ’ Be pers = 
ro walter aes piains ek 6.874 i ee Te . 4. @6.25 5.87@5.90 Clears $5.75@6.10; hard winter short 06.54, _Short patent $6.49@ 6.57, 
Ss woeer meedare cases. Wooo oe @ ee patents $6.32@6.43, standards $6.11 clears $5.71@6.11, high gluten $6.64 

: or straight eves TT see oo @ ae e+ s@O. 5.68 @5.7 > ane ~ es 7). ei 4 4 age 
a ites aret cae erin 5004p 6.20 ‘@ ... ...@4.85 5.18@5.20 @6.25; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.57 @6.72; family flour, advertised 
elt coh haps lea ryt ty @..-  +--@5.38 3.5545.55 @6.82, eastern soft wheat straights brands $7.80@8.05, other brands 
. o de : . Ta a. ‘ vas aes «MA. 55 @4.58 oe a . oe 4 é i ‘ ‘ : 
pa by bulk res. 119@7.34 ‘oaTl .o&. l@T4s 6 760@7.65 $5.32@5.77, high ratio $6.27@7.37; $6.49@6.99; pastry and cake flours 
h *New or, family $8.17. $5.48@7.88, Pacific Coast pastry 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Or ” ; fl SG 67 
i : shez our $6.67. 
Spring family erm Ore $7.60 @ 7.80 $ . @8.17 oe $.. @ ... Philadelphia: With higher wheat 
Spring high gluter Kew 6.734 6.83 6 75a 6.85 6.70@ 6.81 sat a * 6.30 a 6 45 prices, closing flour prices last week Pp fi C 
Spring short coene 6.584 6.68 6.50@6.60 6.55 6.66 ---@... $.10¢ 6.35 ranged from 5@ 15¢ sack above the aci ic oast 
Spring standard -... §6£.46@6.56 6.400@6.50 6.4546.56 ---@... 6.00@6.2: ‘ K ; 1 Thi ‘aimee 
: z ‘ 5.6546. 5.00 @ 6. 5.75 @6. Saale vious Wwe els. , F 
ee Se oes ee See Scoee . ae ee ee ae Portland: Flour bookings were on 
Hard winter hort ; 6.354@6.46 6.20@6.30 6.324a 6.43 non adjustment did nothing to stimulate , 
Hard winter standard -e. 6£.15@6.26 6.1546.25 6.11@6.25 ae : the extremely slow side last week 
Hard winter first clea: eee ys “ae” a ee demand, and mill representatives re- with milling operations sharply cur 
he ti a . . c ~ - c saa 
ee ene eee e DOL Se "sk ML gape <- oe aenees ported it was a factor in a reduced a ae ee 
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: the renewed offers Feb. 25. The flour 
to be ample only for nearby require- x 


ss ‘ ; is to be milled from No. 5 wheat and 
ments. Some of these did make small 


; rill be sold tside the International 
UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY placements to tide them over, but Wtaant prime clinics 


» 200Trec: =} > ; ,, r re ce : 
the aggregate business involved was Notification was delayed and there 
far from impressive. 
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buying only of fill-ins, and commit- springs for use in Canada $11.50 bbl., 


ments for 30 days at most were seconds $10.76 bbl., bakers $10.66 
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PORTRAIT OF A 


PIONEER 


TS 


The ORIGINAL Bread-Enrichment Tablets 


Contain Ferrous Sulfate—the highly 
assimilable form of Iron as an ex- 
clusive feature—at no extra cost. 


St Mit Chemitals. 


Subsidiary of nq Drug Inc 
1450 BROADWAY NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 


Froneet in Food A, LA 














The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 














A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building * New York, N.Y. 








s s s s 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











- 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








Super Chief 


High Protein Flour 


REE" S Mille co. 





Slightly more than half of the total 
was worked to IWA countries, in- 
cluding Venezuela, Philippines, Bo- 
livia, Barbados, British Guiana, Nic- 
aragua, Haiti, British Honduras, 
Greece, Costa Rica, Bermuda, Hong 
Kong, Macao, Netherlands Antilles 
and Trinidad. The remainder, list- 
ed as Class 2 transactions, went to 
Lebanon, Philippines, Venezuela, Co- 
lombia, Tangier, Singapore, Madeira 
Islands, Hong Kong, Japan, Nigeria, 
Yugoslavia, Belgian Congo and Gold 
Coast. Domestic trade is about nor- 
mal. Mills continue to operate to ca- 
pacity for the most part on export 
orders. Prices have moved up slight- 
ly. Quotations Feb. 28: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $11.10@11.80, second pat- 
ents $10.60@11.30, second patents to 
bakers $9.85@10.05; all prices cash 
carlot. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Increased interest, 
particularly from some of the larger 
mixers for bulk supplies, strength- 
ened the millfeed market last week. 
Supplies, as indicated by mill output 
figures, were fairly plentiful. The bulk 
feed demand was strong enough for 
a time to push these values up to near 
the sacked basis on middlings. Sacked 
prices were up $1@2 ton for the week 
ending March 2. Quotations: Bran 


$53.50, standard midds. $52.50, flour 


midds. $55, red dog $56. 

Portland: Millrun $55.50, midds. 
$62 ton. 

Kansas City: Although there was 
some buoyancy in millfeed prices ex- 
perienced last week because of re- 
newed fair interest from feed mixers 
and a lightness of supplies, the mar- 
ket trend was steady to slightly low- 
er March 2. The heavy snow storm 
reduced activity at feed mills at the 
beginning of this week, lowering the 
demand for millfeed, but in the long 
run the turn in the weather may in- 
crease feed demand. Quotations 
March 2: Bran $54@54.50, shorts $54 
@54.50, sacked, Kansas City. 

Salina: Demand last week was fair 
with bran $2.50 ton higher and shorts 
50¢ ton higher. Supplies were about 
in line with trade requirements. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, Feb. 26: 
Bran $55@55.50, gray shorts $55@ 
55.50. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was 
good last week, with bran in strong- 
er demand than shorts. Supplies were 
insufficient for bran but were am- 
ple for shorts. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City, Feb. 27: bran $54.75@55.25, 
shorts $54.75@55.25. Bran advanced 
$1.75@2 ton, while shorts were un- 
changed to 25¢ ton lower, compared 
with the preceding week. 

Ft. Worth: Demand last week was 
very good for bran. Shorts were in- 
clined to drag, but all offerings of 
both were very well absorbed. Quo- 
tations Feb. 27: bran $62.50@63, gray 
shorts $63@63.50, delivered Texas 
common points; about 50¢ higher on 
bran but unchanged on shorts, com- 
pared with a week previous. 

Hutchinson: Bran prices advanced 
$1.50 last week while shorts were 
unchanged to slightly lower. Mills 
found customers in the mixed car 
trade of the Southeast. While de- 
mand was not intensive, mills were 
able to dispose of all offerings. Quo- 
tations, Kansas City basis, Feb. 27: 
bran $54.25@54.75, shorts $54.25@ 
54.75. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds were ac- 
tive and closed $2 higher on bran and 
$1 higher on shorts. Quotations, 
straight cars: bran $57@58, mill run 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


LA GRANGE 
FLOU RS 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or en- 
riched, remain the same high standard, de- 
pendable flours that have characterized the 
products of La Grange Mills over the three 
quarters of a century and more of their 
operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident 
but the result of painstaking care in wheat 
selection and careful milling. 


Yoo can perer on 
LA GRANGE » Tne 











LA GRANGE MILLS 


Red Wing, Minnesota 
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Where Leisure Living Prevails 
© 124 Luxuriously furnished ¢ Free Parking on Premises 
rooms 


: * Cocktail & Res- 
© 400 feet of Private Beach — Lounge 


»*Salt Water Swimming 


Pool, Cabanas ¢ Entertainment 


MOTORISTS 
You'll enjoy our Motel Accommodations 


SPECIAL WEEKLY AND MONTHLY 
RATES 


DIRECTLY ON THE 


OCEAN AT MIAMI BEACH, 


158TH STREET 





Send Me Free Additional Information: 
Name ccccccccccceccceccceseeeeeeeeeseeeeeees 
Address coccce cescsceseteccccsceeesesseseees 
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All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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Union Reports on Non-Skid Bag Tests 


NEW YORK—Union Bag & Paper 
Corp. officials recently reported on 
tests showing the non-skid character- 
istics of the company’s new non-skid 
multiwall bag 

A special coating applied to the 
face and back of the bag during man- 
ufacture gives it very high skid re- 
sistance, the officials said. The for- 
mula for the bag coating, they added, 
is a product of extensive research 
by the firm’s sales development de- 
partment. 

One of the tests, illustrated above, 
was conducted in a customer’s plant. 
A pile of the bags was loaded on a 
fork truck, and the driver’s instruc- 
tions were to try to make them fall 
off. He started forward at full speed 
and then applied his brakes full 
force. For an instant it appeared that 





the truck would tip over, Union offi- 
cials said, but the stack of bags on 
the fork just leaned slightly and then 
settled back to the original position. 
In the picture, the driver is apply- 
ing his brakes, and the rear wheels 
are off the floor as the truck noses 
forward. 

In a laboratory test, a tilt table 
with connecting scales was used to 
determine in degrees the tilt angle 
required to make the bag slide off the 
table. Union officials said the mini- 
mum slide angle for their non-skid 
bag was 42 degrees. 

Company officials said the amount 
of special coating on the bag is con- 
trollable, and any required non-skid 
characteristics can be built into the 
bag. Also, they said, the coating is 
transparent and shows the bag de- 
sign and printing to full advantage. 





$57.504 58.50, shorts $58@59. Mixed 
or pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Chicago: Millfeeds showed further 
strength in the central states area 
during the week ending March 2, with 
prices $1 to $2.50 higher than on the 
same day a week earlier. As the week 
closed, however, the market was be- 
ginning to show some signs of weak- 
ening, with resistance to further ad- 
vances appearing. Quotations March 
2: Bran $58.50, standard midds. 
$57.50, flour midds. $59@60.50, red 
dog $60.50@61 

St. Louis: While demand for mill- 
feeds has been rather slow, bran, 
which is rather scarce, has been 
readily absorbed. Shorts, which are 
also light in offerings, are not be- 
ing as promptly taken. Quotations 
Feb. 26: Bran $59.50@60, shorts 
$59.50 @60, St. Louis. 

New Orleans: The millfeed mar- 
ket was fairly quiet last week, with 
bran showing firmness and advanc- 
ing $2 to close the difference and 
be quoted at the same price as 
shorts. Demand was fairly good, and 
more interest was shown on the 
slight advance, but purchases were 
held to replacement. Quotations Feb. 
27: bran and shorts $64@64.75. 

Buffalo: Millfeeds went through the 
week with a mixed trend, with bran 
showing more strength than mid- 
dlings. At the beginning of the week 
all prices firmed up, especially bran, 
which widened to about $2 a ton 
better than middlings, but influences 
of the western markets’ drop in bran 
affected this market, and prices on 
both articles came closer together. 
Mixer demand was still poor, based 
on poor demand for formula feeds. 
Small country mixers were better 


takers of millfeeds and were getting 
a better chance to work them off in 
their individual and farmer ideas of 
formulas. Production figures were not 
very impressive as they went consid- 
erably under the previous week due 
to the lower grind of flour. Quota- 
tions Feb. 28: Standard bran $61.50@ 
62.50, standard midds. $59@60, flour 
midds. $61.50 @ 62.50, red dog $63 @ 64. 

Boston: Millfeeds were on the firm 
side in the local market last week, 
although trading activity could only 
be characterized as fair. Buyers re- 
mained cautious despite generally 
acknowledged light supplies, particu- 
larly from Canadian points. Trading 
was confined in most instances to 
March shipment with offerings be- 
yond that month being virtually ig- 
nored. Bran closed $1 higher for the 
week while middlings remained un- 
changed. Quotations Feb. 28: spring 
bran $68, middlings $67. 

Philadelphia: Very light demand 
was reported last week in the local 
millfeed market. It was said that 
the few purchases recorded were for 
nearby consumption and that inter- 
est in deferred shipment was vir- 
tually non-existent. The Feb. 28 quo- 
tation on bran of $68 was up $1 from 
the previous week. Standard midds. 
held unchanged at $67; red dog was 
up $1.50 at $69.50. 

Pittsburgh: Upward prices in the 
millfeed markets last week slowed 
buying by both the wholesale and 
retail trade. Supplies continued plen- 
tiful. The retail trade was disturbed 
by falling prices of meat and other 
commodities and feared a tumble in 
millfeed prices so awaited further 
developments and bought only ab- 
solute needs. Quotations, f.o.b. Pitts- 


burgh points, Feb. 28: bran $66.70 
@67.30, standard midds. $65.30@ 
66.20, flour midds. $66.90@67.20, red 
dog $67.30@68.20. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced 
$1 last week with trade fair and 
firmer than a week earlier. Mills 
are operating six days a week at ca- 
pacity, 24 hours a day, and are booked 
well into March. Quotations Feb. 27: 
red bran and mill run $54, middlings 
$59; to Denver: red bran and mill 
run $61, middlings $66; to California: 
red bran and mill run $61.50, mid- 
dlings $66.50, f.o.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

Winnipeg: Output continues to 
move largely to eastern Canada with 
trade in Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta light. Stocks continue 
to move easily to eastern positions 
and Alberta mills continue to supply 
small amounts to British Columbia. 
Prices remain steady. Quotations 
Feb. 27: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills, $54@56, 
shorts $55@58, middlings $55@58; 
all prices cash carlot. Small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses 
$5 extra. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand has im- 
proved, a situation matched by an 
increasing availability. The price lev- 
el is still showing signs of weakness. 
Quotations Feb. 28: Bran $63.50, 
shorts $64, midds. $66, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Sales of rye flour re- 
mained light, with prices unchanged 
to slightly higher. Quotations March 
2: White rye $4.83@4.85, medium rye 
$4.63@ 4.65, dark rye $3.83@3.85. 

Portland: Quotations Feb. 27: pure 
dark $6, white rye $7. 

Chicago: Rye flour prices advanced 
10@15¢ sack in the central states 
area during the week ending Feb. 
28, and a fair volume of business 
was accomplished on the eve of the 
upturn. No big volume was report- 
ed, but enough to show an improve- 
ment over the previous period. Quo- 
tations Feb. 28: white patent rye 
$5@5.16, medium $4.85@4.96, dark 
$4.07 @ 4.41. 

Buffalo: Rye flour sales last week 
were very slow. Buyers appeared 
to be uninterested, even to the ex- 
tent of making inquiries regarding 
quotations. Local bakers continued 
to work on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Consumption of rye flour products 
showed a slight decrease last week 
in comparison to the past several 
weeks, according to bakers’ repre- 
sentatives. They call it a normal 
slackening off, especially during the 
Lenten season, and look for no pick- 
up until after Easter. A firmer rye 
grain market was the cause of a 
boost in quotations on flour which 
amounted to upward of 10¢ sack. 
Quotations Feb. 28: white rye $5.55 
@5.58, medium rye $5.35@5.38, dark 
rye $4.55@4.58. 

New York: Only scattered small 
bookings of rye flour were made 
last week as the trade covered only 
current and nearby needs. Quotations 
Feb 28: pure white patents $5.45 
@Wd.909 

Pittsburgh: Trade in rye flours 
was almost nil last week. Higher 
prices prevailed and did much to 
deter even small orders as bakers 
said the demand for rye flour prod- 
ucts is dwindling. Directions were 
good. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points, Feb. 28: pure white rye flour 
No. 1 fancy $5.39@5.45, medium $5.09 
@5.23, dark $4.43@4.85, blended 
$5.79@5.96, rye meal $4.85@5.13. 
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Philadelphia: The local rye flour 
market displayed a firm undertone 
last week, with no change from the 
previous week in cost. Some mill 
representatives reported a scattering 
of small orders, but others said no 
bookings had been consummated, so 
the total volume was small. The 
Feb. 28 quotation on rye white of 
$5.50@5.60 was unchanged from the 
previous week. 


St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections continued to be fair. Quo- 
tations Feb. 26: pure white $5.38, 
medium $5.18, dark $4.38, rye meal 
$4.88. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: The oatmeal 
trade, after one of the worst seasons 
for some time, is moving towards its 
traditional seasonal recession. This is 
expected to make itself felt by the 
middle of March, an unprecedented 
early fadeout of business, and only 
an excessive cold spell will brighten 
prospects. Quotations Feb. 28: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.15, oatmeal 
in 98-lb. cottons $6.25, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats 
and oatmeal is slow and only small 
quantities are being moved for ex- 
port. Mills are operating part time 
only and available stocks are more 
than ample for requirements. Quo- 
tations Feb. 28: rolled oats in 80-lb. 
sacks $4.70@4.90 in the three prai- 
rie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks 
$5.65@5.90; all prices cash carlot. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


POSITIONS IN COMPETING 
BAKERIES RULED INVALID 


WASHINGTON—Holding of direc- 
torships, simultaneously in two com- 
peting bakeries by Lewis A. Cush- 
man, New York, and George L. Burr, 
Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., is ordered discon- 
tinued in an initial decision issued by 
Abner E, Lipscomb, hearing examin- 
er, the Federal Trade Commission 
has announced. 

Purity Bakeries Corp., Chicago, 
and American Bakeries Co., Inc., At- 
lanta, are also ordered to cease per- 
mitting the two respondents, or any 
other person to serve as directors 
simultaneously in both corporations. 

The hearing examiner found (1) 
that respondents Mr. Cushman and 
Mr. Burr have been and now are serv- 
ing as directors, simultaneously, in 
both corporations, each of which has 
a capital, surplus and undivided prof- 
its aggregating more than $1,000,000; 
(2) that these corporations are com- 
petitors; (3) that the elimination of 
competition by agreement between 
them would constitute a violation of 
the provisions of the antitrust laws. 

The initial decision will become the 
decision of the commission 30 days 
after service unless appealed or dock- 
eted for review by the commission. 
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WHOLESALE GROCERS’ 
SALES SHOW INCREASE 


WASHINGTON — Dollar sales of 
wholesale grocers in December were 
up 12% from the same month a year 
earlier, the Bureau of the Census re- 
ports. The December sales were up 
2% from November, 1952. 

For all of 1952, sales were 7% 
larger than in the previous year. All 
areas showed increases for the year. 
The increases by areas were: New 
England, 10%; middle Atlantic, 5%; 
east north central, 7%; west north 
central, 9%; south Atlantic, 3%; east 
south central, 3%; west south cen- 


tral, 6%; mountain states, 7%; Pa- 
cific Coast, 9%. 
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Pillsbury Tests New Product 


MINNEAPOLIS—An entirely new 
baked item shown above is about to 
be test marketed by the Zinsmaster 
Baking Co., Minneapolis, and others, 
in cooperation with Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc. 

This new food has the character- 
istics of a baking powder biscuit and 
a yeast roll. It is made from a mix 
especially developed by Pillsbury for 
producing this item. 

Pillsbury officials state the com- 
bination of yeast raised and baking 
powder qualities makes this new food 





especially appealing to bakers as re- 
search indicates a large, untapped 
consumer market for this type of 
baked product. 

It is being presented in the test 
markets as a convenient, fully baked 
food. It needs only to be warmed be- 
fore serving. However, it also eats 
well without warming. Preliminary 
product tests indicate long shelf life, 
adaptability to freezing and simple 
production procedure. 

As tests progress, further informa- 
tion will be made available to the 
entire baking industry. 





Industry Representatives Meet 
With USDA on Wheat Situation 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Wheat industry 
representatives, called to a confer- 
ence by Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson, assembled here 
this week and went all over Robin 
Hood’s barn. 

Farm members of the group, par- 
ticularly from the Farmers Union, 
asked that wheat price supports be 
boosted to not less than 100% of par- 
ity. 

Speaking for the milling industry, 
Don A. Stevens, vice president of 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, urged 
the administration to arrange some 
export program which would put flour 
into a 12-month export market in- 
stead of the eight-month arrange- 
ment now available under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. 

All Segments Represented 

A cross-section of those involved in 
growing, handling and_ processing 
wheat was represented in the 42- 
member industry group invited by 
Secretary Benson to take part in the 
conference which opened March 2. 

The purpose of the meeting was to 
arrive at some program for wheat 
after the 90% support mandate of 
Congress may end. 

However, it is believed in informed 
circles that the behind-the-stage pur- 
pose of these immediate ssesions is 
an expression of opinion by the ad- 
visory committee on some method 
whereby the Secretary can be bailed 
out of a declaration of acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas on 
wheat for the coming crop year. 

Sessions were to continue for an- 
other day, and the committee was 
expected to break up into small task 
forces which may provide the secre- 
tary with the escape clause on acre- 





age allotments which he seeks. 

The large industry advisory com- 
mittee bears out the expressed in- 
tention of Secretary Benson to draw 
on wide expression of opinion on farm 
commodity problems. 

Leading the Secretary’s policy tech- 
nique in the advisory committee field 
is Ellwood Chase of the GLF of 
Buffalo. Mr. Chase is here on tem- 
porary duty as a consultant on per- 
sonnel in the existing PMA branches, 
but it is also learned that he is 
among the front office advisors on 
major policy matters. 

Committee Members 

Invited to attend the industry-wide 
wheat conference were: 

Don A. Stevens, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; Dean McNeal, Pillsbury 
Mills, Ine., Minneapolis; John J. 
Vanier, Western Star Mill Co., Salina, 
Kansas; H. E. Sanford, Continental 
Grain Co., Portland, Ore.; Lee Wag- 
ner, Norris Grain Co., Chicago; Frank 
A. Theis, Simonds - Shields - Theis 
Grain Co., Kansas City; Robert G. 
Cargill, Victoria Elevator Co., Min- 
neapolis; Joseph B. Gregg, Morrison- 
Gregg-Mitchell Grain Co., Kansas 
City; James H. Dean, Farmers Coop- 
erative Commission Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas; E. J. Barry, Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Assn., St. Paul; Mer- 
rill D. Guild, Indiana Farm Bureau 
Co-op. Assn., Inc., Indianapolis; R. B. 
Taylor, Pendleton (Ore.) Grain Grow- 
ers, Inc.; Herb. Clutter, Holcomb, 
Kansas; Henry P. Carstensen, Seat- 
tle; Harold Giles, Union Springs, 
N.Y.; John I. Taylor, Oklahoma City; 
Arthur L. Anderson, Ault, Colo.; 
Ralph T. Gillespie, Spokane, Wash.; 
John Ramsey, Binkleman, Neb.; W. I. 
Boone, Eureka, Kansas; William 
Plath, Davenport, N.D.; George Mik- 
kelson, Garske, N.D.; Albert Keffeler, 
Sturgis, S.D.; Roland Nelson, Mead, 


Neb.; Haven Smith, Chappell, Neb.; 
Ole Flaat, Fisher, Minn.; Reuben V. 
Anderson, Pine Bluffs, Wyo.; C. W. 
Crows, Aberdeen, S.D.; Ole Olson, 
3uxton, N.D.; Ole Gunderson, Power, 
Mont.; Spencer’ Bernard, Rush 
Springs, Okla.; Lud Strand, Brewster, 
Kansas; Everett Lappert, Holyoke, 
Colo.; Hans Hanson, Hemmingford, 
Neb.; Stanley Garnett, Spearman, 
Texas; Sylvester Myers, Arcady 
Farms Milling Co., president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade; Jess T. San- 
ders, the National Grange, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; William Pearson, Minne- 
sota State Grange, Ogilvie, Minn.; 


H. Clyde Filley, Nebraska State 
Grange, Lincoln; Ross Cumming, 


South Dakota State Grange, Wolsey, 
S.D.; Oscar Howland, Oklahoma 
State Grange, Pond Creek, Okla.; 
Edwin F. Keith, Wyoming State 
Grange, Kaycee, Wyo. 
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GRAIN GRADING SCHOOLS 
TO BE HELD IN KANSAS 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — A se- 
ries of eight grain grading schools 
has been planned by the Agricultural 
Extension Service of Kansas State 
College in cooperation with the Kan- 
sas Wheat Improvement Assn. and 
various federal agencies affected. 

The same program will be present- 
ed at each of the eight schools. The 
affairs have been planned as an aid 
to wheat producers and country ele- 
vator operators and emphasis in the 
program is upon the control and pre- 
vention of insect and rodent contam- 
ination of the grain. 

Participating in the program will 
be Samuel Alfend, Maurice Lamb 
and Earl W. Loveridge of the Food 
& Drug Administration; J. E. Elst- 
ner, Willis B. Combs and G. G. Grif- 
fin of the Federal Grain Inspection 
Service; H. H. Walkden and Gailen 
White of the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine; W. O. Nel- 
son of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, Department of the Interior, and 
Richard N. Lyness, Kansas State 
Board of Health. 

The schools will begin at 8:30 a.m. 
and close at 4:15 p.m. 

Following is a schedule of the 
towns and locations for the schools: 

Wellington—March 17, Sumner 
County 4-H Club Bidg. 


Chanute—March 18, Memorial 
Bldg., third floor. 
Topeka—-March 19, gymnasium of 


the Central Congregational Church, 
1248 Buchanan St. 


Salina—March 20, American Legion 
Hall. 

Larned—March 24, City Auditor- 
ium. 


Liberal—March 25, 4-H Club Bldg 

Goodland—March 26, High School 
Vocational Agriculture Shop Bldg. 

Norton—March 27, High School 
Vovational Agriculture Shop Bldg., 
north door. 

The county agricultural agent in 
each of the cities will be in charge 
of conducting the school. Subjects to 
be discussed include the Food & Drug 
Administration’s grain sanitation 
program, grain grading, insect con- 
trol in country elevators and rodent 
control in country elevators. Demon- 
strations will be used to supplement 
the lectures. 
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Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 


points in the Northwest, in sacks, and com 
parative figures for the previous weeks 
Feb Feb Feb Feb 
7 14 21 28 
Five mills 33,509 26,785 30,447 *26,021 


*Four mills or less. tRevised from pre 
vious week. 





Standard Brands 
Reports Reduced 
Net Income ’52 


NEW YORK-—-Consolidated net in- 
come of Standard Brands, Inc., and 
subsidiaries operating in the USS. 
for the year 1952 amounted to $9,- 
080,332, equivalent after preferred 
dividend requirements to $2.62 a 
share, Joel S. Mitchell, president, 
announced. 

Consolidated net income for 1951 
was $9,463,672, or $2.74 a share. At 
the end of 1952, 3,175,527 shares 
of common stock were outstanding 
and 1,000 less shares at the end 
of 1951. 

On the new basis of consolidating 
operations of the Canadian subsidi- 
ary, net income for 1952 was $9,- 
418,978 or $2.72 a share of common 
stock. 

Net sales of the company and do- 
mestic subsidiaries totaled $357,433,- 
258 as compared to $342,928,989 in 
1951. Including Canadian sales, the 
total for 1952 was $382,980,201. 

The combined sales of unconsoli- 
dated subsidiaries operating outside 
the U.S. and Canada, in terms of 
U.S. dollars, were $18,623,327 and 
combined net income amounted to 
$1,166,404. Dividends received dur- 
ing 1952 from unconsolidated sub- 
sidiaries were $620,000 ($1,243,984 
including Canada) compared with 
$1,197,485 during 1951. 
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CREAM OF WHEAT CORP. 
EARNS $1.88 A SHARE 


MINNEAPOLIS The Cream of 
Wheat Corp. reported net income of 
$1,129,747 for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1952, equal to $1.88 a share. Divi- 
dends of $1.60 a share plus an extra 
dividend of 25¢ a share were paid. 

Those earnings compare with $1,- 
150,862, or $1.92 a share for the 1951 
fiscal year. 

D. F. Bull, president of the firm, 
said that increases in wages, cost of 
materials, freight and other operat- 
ing expenses in 1952 slightly exceed- 
ed the additional revenue realized 
from increased sales and resulted in 
a slight reduction in net income. Net 
sales showed an increase of $209,000, 
compared with the previous year. 

As of June 1, 1952, the Canadian 
branch operations of the company 
were assumed by Cream of Wheat 
(Canada), Ltd., a Canadian company 
wholly owned by the Cream of Wheat 
Corp. 

The annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the company will be held 
May 6, 1953. 
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E. N. REUSSWIG HEADS 
FOOD BROKERS’ GROUP 

CHICAGO—-E. Norton Reusswig of 
Lestrade Bros., New York, was elect- 
ed chairman of the National Food 
Brokers Assn., at the organization's 
recent convention here. 

He succeeds Clarence Wendt of Al- 
lison & Wendt, Oklahoma City. 

Other officers elected are Willis 
Johnson, Jr., Willis Johnson & Co., 
Little Rock, Ark., first vice chairman; 
George T. Neilson, A. H. Morse Co., 
Boston, second vice chairman; Tru- 
man F. Graves, Graves-Chambers Co., 
Seattle, third vice chairman; Harry 
FE. Cook, the Harry B. Cook Co., Bal- 
timore, treasurer. 
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Drawing of Feed School Building to Be Constructed at Kansas State College 


Plans Set for Feed Technology 
School Building at Kansas State 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Au- 
thorities at Kansas State College pre- 
pared last week to sign contracts 
with the O. D. Milligan Construc- 
tion Co., Manhattan, for building the 
pilot feed mill that will be the nu- 
cleus of the national feed technology 
school at the college. Construction 
work will start within a few weeks. 
It is estimated that nine months 
will be required to build the mill and 
an additional six months to equip 
the plant fully for operation. 

Signing the contracts remains a 
formality following the recommenda- 
tion of the Feed Technology School 
Advisory Committee that the college 
accept revised contracts for general 
construction, plumbing and heating 
and electrical work amounting to 
$180,341. The recommendation was 
made at a meeting of the committee 
with college authorities Feb. 20 in 
Kansas City. 

The industry committee has on 
hand in cash and pledges $181,990. 
At the Feb. 20 meeting, it was 
brought out that in addition to the 
contract totals of $180,000, another 
$10,000 would be needed for contin- 
gencies and cost of supervision of 
construction by a project engineer. 
The committee agreed to continue 
the campaign for raising funds in the 
industry until the final total of $190,- 
000 is reached. 


Total Investment 
This goal of industry contributions 
will represent less than 60% of actual 
value of the milling property exclu- 
sive of land value. The final total 
investment will exceed $330,000, made 
up of the following components: 
Feed industry cash con- 
tributions for building.$190,000 
Estimated value of ma- 
chinery contributed by 
machinery mfrs. ..... 100,000 
Kansas State College in- 
vestment in classroom 
and laboratory equip- 
ment and construction 
labor 


Total 


The contract figure of $180,341 is 
composed of a revised contract of 
$143,706 for general construction, a 
revised contract of $17,660 for elec- 
trical installations on a basis some- 
what restricted from the original 
plans and $18,975 for plumbing and 
heating installations. In addition, the 
college will pay $11,790 for labor, 
concrete work, sewer and electrical 
connections and the like, which will 
come out of general operating funds. 
Equipping the classrooms and labora- 


tories also will cost the college an 
estimated $30,000. 

The feed school and mill building 
will be a four-story building and will 
constitute an addition to the east 
wing of Waters Hall, the main agri- 
cultural building on the campus. It 
will be located close to the model 
flour mill. The mill building will em- 
brace a total of 12,880 sq. ft. 

Some 27 students are now enrolled 
in the feed school, taking the first 
and second year courses. The third 
and fourth years of the course can- 
not be offered until the mill is ready. 

The college is planning a ground- 
breaking ceremony to mark the be- 
ginning of construction work within 
a few weeks. 

To continue feed industry contact 
with the school, the Feed Industry 
Advisory Committee last week made 
plans for a permanent rotating com- 
mittee. A set of by-laws was pre- 
pared by a committee headed by B. 
D. Eddie, Superior Feed Mills, Okla- 
homa City. 

Mr. Eddie presented the by-laws 
to the Feb. 20 meeting and it was 
decided to circulate them for approval 
of the entire committee. The pro- 
posed by-laws provide for election 
of 21 committee members to three- 
year terms, with no individual eligi- 
ble to succeed himself or another 
member from the same company. The 
members will be selected on a geo- 
graphical basis. 

Plans were also made for the se- 
lection of equipment to go into the 
building and for making arrange- 
ments with each supplier to bear a 
representative share of the _ total 
over-all installation costs. 
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Fund Reaches $181,990 

KANSAS CITY—The Feed Tech- 
nology Schooi Advisory Committee 
has on hand total pledges and cash 
of $181,990, Maurice Johnson of the 
Staley Milling Co., Kansas City, the 
committee chairman, said this week. 
This represents a gain of $1,035 over 
the last reported total two weeks 
earlier. 

A unique feature of the contribu- 
tions in the past fortnight is a group 
of donations from smaller feed manu- 
facturers in the state of Kansas. As 
the result of a special solicitation of 
this group, response to the extent of 
$450 came from 11 firms and fur- 
ther contributions continue coming 
in to the committee. 

The Kansas group contributed as 
follows: 

Milton Bosse, Ellinwood, Kansas .$20 
Dodge City (Kansas) Cooperative 


Exchange, Edward A. Gall..... 35 
Farmers Grain & — Greens- 


burg, Kansas ....-6..eeseeees 20 
Light Grain & Milling Co., Liber- 

OE, TRAMGAS «once cscccccccceess 100 
The Pawnee County Cooperative 

Assn., Larned, Kansas......... 25 
Sedan (Kansas) Seed House..... 25 


Sullivan, Inc., Ulysses, Kansas... 20 
The Valley Center (Kansas) 


Farmers Elevator............. 25 
Wamego (Kansas) Seed & Eleva- 
SE rier er ae 10 
George W. Aicher, Eureka (Kan- 
sas) Mill & Elevator........ - 100 
Farmers Coop. Assn., Hays, Kan- 
sas, D. M. Pfeifer............ - 25 


Oberlin (Kansas) Milling Co..... 25 
White’s Cash Feed Store, Garnett, 
ee re Per tere 20 
The largest contribution from the 
industry during the fortnight was 
an increased donation of $500 from 
Security Mills, Inc., Knoxville, Tenn., 
making its total contribution $1,500. 
Other new contributors are as fol- 
lows: 
Diamond V Mills, Cedar Rapids, 


BD. kines uhweseakendeaenees $50 
Forrest L. Duncan, Mebane (N.C.) 
Flour & Feed Mills.......... ‘ 


The Feed Technology Committee 
also received an enthusiastic pledge 
from Cecil D. Hunter, partner in 
the building firm of O. D. Milligan 
Construction Co., Manhattan, Kansas, 
low bidder on the mill building proj- 
ect, in the form of $1,000 to be con- 
tributed in whatever way the com- 
mittee selects such as construction 
labor, millwright labor or any other 
manner. 

With the industry within $8,000 of 
its goal of $190,000, the committee 
is planning to renew its efforts to 
complete the job within the next two 
or three weeks. Pledges should be 
sent to Feed Industry Technology 
School Advisory Committee, care of 
Maurice Johnson, chairman, Staley 
Milling Co., North Kansas City 16, 
Mo. The pledges do not need to be 
redeemed before next Sept. 1. 
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COLUMBUS FEED MEN PLAN 
“GOOD NEIGHBOR” PROGRAM 


COLUMBUS —It will be “good 
neighbor night” at the regular month- 
ly meeting of the Columbus Feed Club 
the evening of March 6 in the Pent- 
house of the Ft. Hayes Hotel here. 
Members of the Toledo and Cincin- 
nati Feed Clubs are invited to attend 
the program. 

Arranging the program is Fred 
Dreyer, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Colum- 
bus. Entertainment is to be furnished 
by the “Singing Sheriffs,” a quartet 
from the Franklin County sheriff’s 
office. The fellowship hour is to be- 
gin at 6:30, and dinner at 7:30. 

Officers of the club are: Don T. 
Cast, Dr. Heinz Co., chairman, and 
C. C. Welch, New England By-Prod- 
ucts Corp., secretary. Lloyd Stiles, 
General Bag Corp., Delaware, Ohio, 
is publicity director of the group. 
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CANADIAN ELEVATOR 
CAPACITY INCREASED 


Total storage capacity of Canada’s 
grain elevators as of Dec. 1, 1952, was 
placed at 543 million bushels, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ports in “Foreign Crops and Mar- 
kets.” 

This compares with the figure of 
531 million bushels for the December, 
1951, capacity and the all-time record 
of 605 million bushel capacity in De- 
cember, 1943. The current figure in- 
cludes storage for 539 million bush- 
els in licensed elevators and annexes 
and for 3.4 million bushels in unli- 
censed storage, including permanent 
and temporary annexes. 

Of the licensed storage, space for 
454 million bushels was located in the 
western division and 85 million in the 
eastern division. Unlicensed storage 
was largest in Ontario, with 1.7 mil- 
lion bushels reported. The three prai- 
rie provinces together had space for 
1.3 million bushels, and British Co- 
lumbia accounts for the remainder. 











Kansas City Feed Output Up 


Slightly to 


KANSAS CITY—Kansas City for- 
mula feed manufacturers maintained 
a high rate of activity in the past 
year and set a new record for total 
output. But the gain over the pre- 
ceding year was a small one—one 
half of one per cent—and did not 
match the estimated 5% increase in 
formula feed sales throughout the 
entire country. 

Eleven mills in the Kansas City 
area produced 762,979 tons of for- 
mula feed in 1952, compared with 
759,103 in the preceding year and 
632,715 two years ago. 

The 1952 output was the largest 
on record and was approximately 
twice what the same group of mills 
produced 10 years ago in the 1942 
season. 


Better in Early Part of Year 


Production in the early part of 
1952 was at a much better rate than 
during the last half of the season 
when there was a definite decline in 
over-all volume produced in this mar- 
ket. One of the principal reasons for 
this was the reduction in hog num- 
bers that occurred in many of the 
states served from this market. Lay- 
ing flocks on farms also were lower 
than in the preceding season in some 
of the more important egg producing 
sections. These two factors made con- 
ditions relatively more difficult for 
Kansas City mills this year than was 


New High in ’52 


the case in most other sections of 
the country. 

On the other hand, dairy feed 
production was the best for sev- 
eral years, but this was in large 
part attributable to a drouth which 
took a toll in other ways in reduc- 
ing sales of some other types of 
feed. Turkey and broiler feed busi- 
ness was relatively good during the 
year and probably composed a mod- 
erately larger share of the total vol- 
ume than in any preceding year. 

The following table shows produc- 
tion of formula feed by mills in Kan- 
sas City for a series of years: 


1952 ..... 762,979 BOGS n00%5 475,381 
1961 ..... 759,103 1966 neice 526,932 
RUGO savre 632,715 BOGE wccce 478,673 
1949 ..... 680,383 1943 ..... 532,195 
1948 ..... 522,376 1942 ..... 383,192 
RO6F noes 491,425 


Although comparative figures are 
not available for accurate compari- 
son, it is estimated that the Kan- 
sas City total is the second largest 
among feed milling centers in the 
nation. Only Buffalo district output 
is judged to be larger. 
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GRAIN ELEVATOR EXPANDS 
HAVILAND, KANSAS—The Farm- 

ers Cooperative Elevator Co. here 

plans to build a 100,000 bu. capacity 

grain elevator in Haviland. The 4- 

tank, 16-bin concrete structure will 

be ready for use for the 1953 harvest. 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the American Stock Exchange 
(formerly the New York Curb market): 


High Low 


Close Close 
Feb. Feb. 





20, 2%, 
1952-53 1953 1953 
Allied Mills, Inc. 36%, 28% 295, 30% 
Allis-Chaimers 56 0%, 55% 55% 
Pid. $3.25 .. WIY% 89% 111% 110 
Am. Cyanamid . 136 71% «135 135 
Pfd. 294 re 248 248 
A-D-M Co. 60 H% 449% 45% 
Borden 57 i | 554% 57 
Burry Bis, Corp. 5% 3M% i, 4% 
Cont. Bak. Co. . 22% Wi 225 «22% 
Pfd. $5.50 99 92 93% 93 
Corn Pr, Ref. Co. 79% 66 684%, 67% 
Pid. $7 186 165 165% 165 
Cream of Wheat 29% 25 
Dow Chem .. MS% 39% 
Pid. $4 A lli% 99 
Gen. Baking Co. i6'% 135% 
Pid. $8 162 149 
Gen, Foods Corp. 54 10'% 
Pfd. $3.56 105 90 
Gen. Mills, Ine. 654% 53% 
Pfd. 334% 1244, 107% 
Pfd. 5% 128 118 
Gr. A&P Tea Co. 154%, 1164 
Pfd. $5 137 129% 
Hathaway Bak., 
Inc., “A” 11% 9%q 
Horn ‘x Hardart 
Corp of N we 34 19% 23% 23 
Pid. $5 109 103 103 
Merck & Lo. 39%, 22% 22% 233% 
Pid. $3.50 101 824% 87 86 
Pid. $4 . 122% 106% 106% 106% 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 36%, 29% 36% 36% 
Pfd. $7 . 1845 161%, 162% 162% 
Novadel-Agene 25% 1 ome 23% 25% 
Pillsbury M., Inc. 39 31 35% 35% 
Pid. $4 106% 98 1064 100% 
Pr. & Gamble 80 6354 66% 665% 
Purity Bak. Corp. 374% 275% 35% 35% 
Quaker Oats Co. 18 28 28 28% 
Pid. $6 160 136% lil 142 
Ralston Purina 
Co., $3.75 Pfd.. 103 87 88%, «BT 
St. Kegis P. Co.. 23% U% 19% 20% 
Pfd. $4.40 96 sv 93 92% 
Std. Brands, Inc. 2834 21% 28 2a 
Pfd. $4.50 . 96 80% 90 8614 
tsterling Drug 1634 33%q 33% 34 
Pfd. $3.56 . 104% 90 91%, 91% 
Sunsh. Bis., Ine. 70 56 684% 70 
United Biscuit 
of America 35%, 295, 35 35% 
Pid, $4.50 109 101 107 107 
Victor Ch, Wks. 34% 26% 26% 275% 
Pid. $3.50 1007, = 89 90% 90%, 
Ward Bak. Co. 21% 17% 2% 21% 
Warrants 7% 5% i™®% 
Pfd. $5.50 110%, 98 103 101: % 
Bid Asked 
+Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 14'% 15% 
tSafety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Ine. ; li% 19 
+sStandard Milling Co. 9% 10 


+Over counter. {Subsidiary Sterwin Chem- 
icals Ine. 

Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded Feb, 28: 

Bid Asked 

Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $8 Pfd. 148 152 
Omar, Ine. 18%, 19', 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


High Low Close Close 


eb. Feb. 
13, 26, 
1952-53 1953. 1953 
Canada Bread i 2% 3% 3% 
Pid. BY | 7 “ 0 
Can, Food Pr., A 1% , 7% i” 
Pid. 62 195, 60 61 
Catelli Food, A 19%, «12 18 1i% 
B 23% 19 231% 23% 
Con. Bakeries 10%, 6% BG RK 
Federal Grain 18% 12% 5% 16 
Pfd. 26 22%, 25 25% 
Gen. Bakeries 6 3 5 5% 
Lake of the Woods = 37 28 33 33 
Pfd, 144 132 141 140 
Maple Leaf. Mig. 10 i*% 8% x 
Pfd. 89 80% 8&5 85% 
MeCabe Grain, A 3 10 i2 12% 
Mid-Pac. Grain 1034 6% 10% 16% 
Ogilvie Flour 37 23%, 30% 30% 
Pfd. 155 140% 144 145 
Purity Flour 10 TM sa] 8 
United Grain, A 18% 1634 1i% 17% 
George Weston 30 19 28% 28% 
Pid. 444% 914% 289 9214, 94% 


Closing bid and asked prices on = stocks 
not traded: 

Bid Asked 

Canadian Bakeries 13 13% 


Canadian Food Prod. $ 3.50 
Inter-City Baking . 13 - 
Inter-City Milling, Pfd.** 87 89 
McCabe Grain, 12 

Reliance Grain .30 - 
Standard Brands 265% 27% 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 120 

Toronto Elevators 13 14 


*Plus stock dividend payable 1953 
*U.S. funds 


—BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


COMMITTEES INSTALLED 
BY CHICAGO FEED CLUB 


CHICAGO—Close to 80 members 
and guests of the Chicago Feed Club 
turned out for the regular monthly 
meeting, held at the La Salle Hotel 
Feb. 19, to hear Alderman Robert E. 
Merriam, chairman of the City Coun- 
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cil emergency committee on crime, 
tell of the alliance between crime 
and politics in Chicago. 

Following the dinner, the various 
committees, appointed by Earle M. 
Ellis, Hales & Hunter Co., club presi- 
dent, were installed. The committees 
to serve during 1953 are as follows: 

Program—R. C. Becker, Cereal By- 
products Co., chairman; N. G. Ander- 
son, Bay State Milling Co., and J. S. 
A. Blum, Riverdale Products Co. The 
director-advisor for the committee is 
John R. Sheetz, New Century Co. 

House — Henry S. French, Feed- 
stuffs, chairman; Don L. Huffman, 
Nellis Feed Co.; William Edwards, 
Darling & Co.; Stuart A. Campbell, 
Hales & Hunter Co.; John Dunsmore, 
Wall Street Journal; Harry J. Raf- 
ferty, Hudson Pulp & Paper Co., and 
George E. Fuhr, Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc. The director-advisor is 
John R. Clements, Albemarle Paper 
Mfg. Co. 

Golf—Kenneth Thomson, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., chairman; Fred 
DeGraw, International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp.; William A. Harris, 
St. Regis Paper Co., and Richard 
Harmon, Michigan Salt Co. The di- 
rector-advisor is E. G. Young, IIli- 
nois Farm Supply Co. 

Membership—Ted L. Mitchell, Ar- 
cady Farms Milling Co., chairman; 
Fred M. Becker, Farm Bureau Mill- 
ing Co., Hammond, Ind.; L. Clark 
Gutru, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane; Joseph McDermott, 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, and Tru- 
man Fowler, Dawes Products Co. The 
director-advisor is Charles G. Ellis, 
Hales & Hunter Co. 

The next meeting of the club is 
scheduled for the Kungsholm Scandi- 
navian Restaurant March 19. Dinner 
will be served at 6:15 p.m. It also 
was announced that the spring golf 
outing will be June 16 at the Thorn- 
gate Country Club, and the fall out- 
ing Sept. 22 at Midlothian. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

HEADS GEPS CHAPTER 

BUFFALO — John A. Mack has 
been elected president of the Buffalo 
Chapter of Grain Elevator & Process- 
ing Superintendents. He is a super- 
intendent at the Standard Elevator 
and Grain Division of the Standard 
Milling Co. 

Oiher officers are Henry C. Bow- 
man of Meyer Malt & Grain Corp., 
vice president; Roderick J. McRae, 
Marine Elevator Co., secretary, and 
John J. Ketching of GLF Co-Op., 
treasurer. 














BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N.W. FEED GROUP HEARS 
TALK ON ATOMIC ENERGY 


MINNEAPOLIS — The 100 feed 
men at a recent dinner meeting of 
the Northwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. heard a discussion of atomic 
energy by Dr. Alexander Schwarc- 
man, director of the Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, Inc., research laboratory, 
Buffalo. 

Dr. Schwarcman, who was consult- 
ant to government atomic energy 
projects during the war, explained 
in laymen’s terms the principles of 
atomic energy and some of its peace- 
time uses as well as its use as an 
explosive. 

The meeting was held Feb. 23 at 
the Radisson Hotel. 

Guests of the association at the 
meeting included officers of several 
allied associations. Groups which 
were represented were the North- 
west Retail Feed Assn., Farmers 
Elevator Association of Minnesota, 
Northwest Country Elevator Assn., 
Minneapolis Terminal Elevator Assn. 
and the Minnesota Poultry & Hatch- 
ery Federation. 
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We Operate 
Our Own 
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Centenmal FLOURING MILLS co. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


6,500,000 
Bushels 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS es 
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NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S-MOST MODERN 


WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * yer 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





O. T. Scott of the Caledonia (Ont.) 
Milling Co., Ltd., and J. Drader Haw- 
ken of the Hawken Milling Co., Wal- 
laceburg, Ont., have been reappointed 
directors of the Canadian Millers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. Both Mr. 
Scott and Mr. Hawken will serve for 
three years. 

2 

A. A. Searle, Toronto, manager for 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Ltd., since 1940, 
has been appointed manager of the 
company's bulk vitamin division. Mr. 
Searle will make his headquarters in 
Montreal. 


Hill Clark, treasurer of the Millers 
National Federation, Chicago, was in 
Minneapolis last week on federation 
business. 


William E. Derrick, vice president 
of the Standard Milling Co., New 
York, left Feb. 25 for a visit to the 
company’s Minneapolis mill before 
going to the American Society of 
Bakery Engnieers convention in Chi- 
cago this week. 


Robert F. Nessel, regional super- 
visor in the overseas division of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., New York, has re- 
turned from an extensive trip to 
British West Africa and England. 


e 
Herman Steen, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, 
Chicago, and Mrs. Steen are vaca- 
tioning on the West Coast. 
8 
H. H. Lampman, executive director 
of the Wheat Flour Institute, Chi- 
cago, was in New York this week on 
business. 


Dr. Ruth M. Leverton, head of hu- 
man nutrition research at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, visited offices 
of the Wheat Flour Institute, Chi- 
cago, last week. 

& 

A. Repetti 
Mills, New 


John 
Flour 


of King Midas 
York, visited his 


company’s Minneapolis office in con- 
nection with a trip to the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers meet- 
ing in Chicago. 

e 


A. B. Sparboe, vice president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and 
Mrs. Sparboe and their daughter 
passed through New York recently 
on their way to London. 

es 

Arthur T. McGonigle, president of 
Bachman Bakeries, Inc., Reading, Pa., 
was named the 1953 winner of the 
Temple University School of Business 
alumni award at the _ university's 
recent Founder’s Day dinner. Mr. Mc- 
Gonigle received the citation for 
“service to Temple University and to 
the Alumni Association of the School 
of Business.” 

e 


Francis H. McKown, assistant sec- 
retary of the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, was reported critically ill 
in a Wichita hospital, following a 
heart attack. 


H. R. Cramer, vice president in 
charge of grocery products sales, 
southern region, General Mills, Inc., 
Oklahoma City, and Mrs. Cramer 
have returned from a_ three-week 
cruise in the Caribbean, with visits 
in several of the West Indies and 
South American ports. 

S 


Joseph G. Schmitz, president of the 
southern region, General Mills, Inc., 
Oklahoma City, has returned from a 
business trip to Fort Worth. 

& 

John F. Gerard, vice president of 
the Standard Milling Co. in charge 
of the Buffalo plant and elevator, 
and Mrs. Gerard and their daughter 
left recently for a vacation in Florida. 

& 

Theodore J. Van de Kamp of Van 
de Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakeries, 
Inc., has been named director of the 
Holland Flood Disaster Committee in 
Los Angeles by Mayor Fletcher Bow- 








HEAD MINNESOTA GROUP—Officers and directors of the Minnesota Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry are shown above as they plan allied participa- 
tion in the coming convention of the Associated Bakers of Minnesota. Seated, 
left to right: M. J. Swanson, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., vice president; 
Harold Kevern, Swift & Co., president; R. M. Bates, Rapinwax Paper Co., 


secretary-treasurer. Standing, left to right: J. T. Richter, Brechet & Richter 
Co., assistant secretary-treasurer; R. H. Hansen, Hansen-O’Brien Co., Frank 
W. Cooley, Jr., bakery editor of The Northwestern Miller, and A. E. Grawert, 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., directors, and E. W. Scharf, General Mills, Inc., past 
president and director. All men are from the Twin Cities. 


ron. The committee has appealed to 
the public for funds, and a benefit 
motion picture premiere has been ar- 
ranged to raise additional funds. 

es 

E. C. Dreyer, president of Dreyer 
Commission Co., St. Louis, and Mrs. 
Dreyer are spending a late winter 
vacation at the Baker Hotel in Min- 
eral Wells, Texas. 

- 

Austin W. Kelly, vice president of 
the Standard Milling Co., New York, 
and Mrs. Kelly left recently for a 
month’s vacation on Barbados Island 
in the West Indies. 





Wheat Pact 





(Continued from page 9) 


jection of these trends would indicate 
that by 2000 the world population will 
reach approximately 4 billion persons 
plus. 

For sure, on the basis of current 
agricultural economic knowledge, the 
world will not be able to maintain 
this population on a protective food 
diet, Emphasis on cereal will grow 
as the population expands. 

Consequently, even on the short 
range outlook, it appears that the 
world will need almost every avail- 
able bushel of wheat. 

Impatience with the delay in the 
wheat pact negotiations is not merit- 
ed except as a crumb of gossip. There 
is more than meets the statistical 
eye for the next few years ahead 
wheat-wise. 

Recent breaks in the wheat mar- 
ket assume the proportions of techni- 
cal phenomena and may be sharply 
reversed as the crop year wanes, par- 
ticularly as major supplies of U.S. 
wheat moves into the program. 

The U.S. delegates sitting in the 
wings of the wheat council stage may 
be termed basically bullish on de- 
mands for U.S. wheat. They do not 
intend to offer a price settlement 
which will make our wheat a “fire 
sale’’ commodity on the international 
market. Nor can the Canadian nor 
Australian traders risk the poten- 
tially low minimum price which would 
occur if the maximum price is set 
too low. 

Point to Agreement 

All signs point to an agreement at 
probably the U.S. minimum trading 
point. 

On the U.S. congressional front, 
despite House pressure for an agree- 
ment, there are Senate doubts that 
Congress would approve an agree- 
ment which again represents major 
concession through subsidy payments 
by the U.S. 

This is interpreted to mean that 
the best terms the U.S. will accept 
as its maximum price would be not 
less than the U.S. price support level 
for the next two years. Projections 
of the probable support price for 
wheat for the next two years indicate 
that it will not be less than $2.10 bu. 
on a national average basis, which 
should be an index of the irreducible 
level for our maximum price ideas 
in a renewed agreement. 

When this condition is compared 
with the Australian-Canadian inter- 
nal price problems it is seen that the 
entire export bloc will be drawn to- 
gether on a common front, and as the 
importers waken to the fact that 
there are going to be some new ma- 
jor faces in the wheat demand out- 
look they may realize that a $2.10@ 
2.15 maximum price is a clear bar- 
gain, yet not a “fire sale.” 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 


enamel v 








WANTED—Milling Engineer. Good op- 
portunity in modern corn mill for junior 
engineer, Milling education or experi- 
ence in a grain mill desired. Write 
letter giving full particulars to: 
GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 
Corn Mill Division 
Kankakee, Illinois 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 








v 


FOR SALE—TWO 4x27 NORDYKE & MAR- 
mon Square Sifters, latest style drive. 
Okeene Milling Co., Okeene, Okla 











FOUR SPECIAL NO. 3 MONITOR STAIN- 
Steel Corn Washers and _ Stoners 
complete with pumps but without de- 
watering screens. Machines in very good 
operating condition Address 481, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn 


less 





BAKERY EQUIPMENT — FOUR DOUGH 
Troughs, 4’ steel; Lincoln Donut Ma- 
chine; 150 sets 1-lb. Bread Pans, 4 to set; 
Century Bread Molder; Haysen Wrapper 
& Slicer; Anets Proof Box, 3 rack; Day 
Thuro-Bred Molder; Revolving Dough 
Box; Petri Rounder; Union 3-pocket Di 
vider; Century Bread Mixer; 650-lb. ca- 
pacity, 2 speed; Century Bread Mixer, 
100 Ib., 2 speed $3,200 for all, or make 
me a bid Edward J. Dundon, 591 Ste 


phenson Ave., Iron Mountain, Mich.; tele 


phone 1009 





MACHINERY WANTED 








v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 

E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 














v j 
CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA—WELL ES- 
tablished bakery business with retail 
store and wholesale trade. Can be pur 
chased complete, business and equipment 
and rolling stock. Exceptional personnel 
grand opportunity for individual or part 
ners. Plenty of possibilities for expansion 
Reasonably priced. Write 390, The North 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn 





BROKERS WANTED 


Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets. If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 

Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 

Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








CELLOPHANE BAGS 

Plain or printed. Stock design with name 
imprinted. Also Polythene, Pliofilm and 
Combination Bags. Samples and prices 
on request. We specialize in bakers’ 
needs, Excelsior Trans, Bag Mfg. Co., 
1061 White Plains Ave., Bronx 66, N. Y. 
Olinville 4-5909. 











HARRY ZEIDEN IN SALES 
POST WITH S. R. STRISIK 


NEW YORK—Harry Zeiden joined 
the S. R. Strisik Co., New York, as of 
March 1 in a selling capacity. Mr. 
Zeiden has been contacting the trade 
in this area for many years. 

Mr. Zeiden’s name was incorrectly 
spelled in a story on his association 
with the Strisik company in the Feb. 
24 issue of The Northwestern Miller. 
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MORTEN- MILLING COMPANY 
: le ata DALLAS, TEXAS 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


If you want to know how consistently good 


flour can be, you ought to be a POLAR 
BEAR baker. In fifty years of milling we have 


always put the quality of POLAR BEAR 
before all else. That's why POLAR BEAR 


is a recognized leader among bakery flours. 


Ralph C. Sowden 


Founded by President 


Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 





























The NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


=ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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MILLED FROM 








Aged 
and 
Aerated 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 
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an outstanding symbol... 





For the past 80 years... 
. .. The Northwestern Miller has 


been distinguished for its unrivalled 
program of services to advertisers. 
Developed and maintained to offer 
advertisers valuable tools in the 
operation of their businesses, this 
traditional service program is being 
improved and expanded, increas- 
ing its value to advertisers and to 
the industries with which they are 
associated. 
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. » + Of outstanding service 


THE NORTHWESTERN 





The Northwestern Miller 
Service Program: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly 


news magazine 
@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 


@ The Library, for reference and 
research 


: @ Bulletins, exclusive service-to- 
: advertisers 


@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


@ Special Services, to meet adver- 
tisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details. . . 





The Businesspaper Family Serving 
the Related Fields oj 
Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


Tre NORTHWESTERN MILLER- ¢ 
Tue AMERICAN BAKER ¢ 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 





FEEDSTUFFS 
MILLING PRODUCTION 


Che- Northwestern Miller 





118 UTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
NEW YORK Miller KANSAS CITY 
CHICAGO eee TORONTO 
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Performance Tested Flours milled by KANSAS FLOUR MILLS are, 
like good friends, dependable and helpful. Their uniform baking 
performance assures economical, trouble-free production schedules 
and top quality bread every day. 

KANSAS FLOUR MILLS is large enough to maintain every 


modern facility for the production of fine flours of uniform quality 





and to serve the best interests of the baking industry promptly 
and economically. 


Users of KFM Performance Flours are customers and friends. 


For Better Luality Control... Use Performance Tested Flours 
KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
DIVISION OF FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC, 
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Brilliant multi-color printing of your 
brands on Hammond Multi-Walls... 
combined with the uniform high 
quality of papers and materials used 
in their production, provide you with 
shipping containers second to none. 
Manufactured to exacting standards 
every step of the way, Hammond Multi- 
Walls are attractive and strong for 
safe, economical delivery of your 
products. Consult your Hammond 
man today. 


For Multi-Wall bags, “make it a habit . 
to depend on Hammond.”’ 








i 
| HAMMOND BAG 


& PAPER COMPANY 
General Offices: Wellsburg, W. Va. 
Plantsin Wellsburg, W. Va. and Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Representatives in the following cities: 
CHICAGO, ILL. © BLUEFIELD, VA. © CHARLOTTE, N.C, | 
KANSAS CITY, MO. @© MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. : 
LIGONIER, PA. © WASHINGTON, D.C. © NEW YORK, 

N.Y. ©@© COLUMBUS, OHIO ©® HOUSTON, TEXAS 





PASTED 
VALVE TYPE 


OPEN MOUTH 
SEWN BOTTOM 





OPEN MOUTH (f 


SEWN 
VALVE TYPE PASTED BOTTOM 











MASTERPIECE =~ SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


There's a WORLD of 
QUALITY. in... 


JENNISON Flours 
@ SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
W. J. JENNISON C0. Spring Patents 








ENCORE 
Hv 1nd 


— 

















Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
MAin 8637 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mitts AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 

















“Golden Loaf” roa'sou THE NEW CENTURY Co. Wisconsin Rye Flour Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


hs Prous with the Eeniend 3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tll. 


PSE LS TTP a rams ee. 


, We Sree ; ee MONTANA 

Secuhia eth aun Always in Market for Flour and Feed e Specialize in Dark Varieties a 
TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY Producers of Frank JAEGER MILLING Co. Flours and Grain 

Lake City, Minn. DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN D.R Fisher, Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 
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F BAKER FLOURS that give 





THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS oes 
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“The Flour of the Nation” 
aaa 
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The scientific knowledge, care and fine crafts- 
manship that go into building America’s planes make them 
outstanding. We give that same kind of devoted skill and atten- 
tion to producing AMERICAN FLOURS. You will find these 
famous flours outstanding, too, in the way they perform in the 
bakery and in the fine quality loaf they will produce. BUY 
AMERICAN! 


Flour Capacity 


O 
i erican Flours, inc. 


Cae ae . G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 


T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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T GRAIN SERVICE"? 
where - 





New York Louisville 

Chicago Memphis 

St. Louis Enid : 
Kansas City Galveston § 
Omahe Houston 

Minneapolis Ft. Worth 

Buffalo Portland 

Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 

Norfolk Vancouver, B, C. 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man, 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 





Chicago Norfolk 

St. Louis Nashville 

* Kansas City Louisville 

maha ao 

; ni 

: — Saveten 

ouston 
Toledo Ft. Worth y 

Columbus Portlend 





MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 


PRODUCING AREA Fs 


EVERY 


ne oe 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











We are 
buyers of 


KF K, EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











CARGILL 


SPECIALISTS IN 


SERVING 


yiullite 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
hansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co. 
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Coventry, Sheppard & Cv,.........+..- 
Crawford & Law 
Crete Mille ‘ j 
Crookston Milling Co. 


Dairymen’'s League Cvoperative 
ea i rere 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 
De Boer, W., & Co..... 
De Lisser, Andrew 
Ee BGG, TIPO oo vc .ciik e ececccsnces 
Deutsch & Sick rt Co............ 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. ............. 
Doughnut Corporation of Amierica 
Dow Chemical Co. 
Duluth Universal Milling Co...... 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute 


Eagle Koller Mill Co. eines 
Eastern Canada Flour Mills............ 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co.......... 

Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Evans Milling Co. 


Fant Milling Co. 
BONOE TRIG. coc vvcecccescccessces 
eee, GE, B@ Diicicccvececcccceces 

ee eee er ee 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 
Flour, Ine. 


WO BOOMS cccccccccccsccssiccsescoce 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd....... 
Wert BMerGam MIO .ncccccccccccscccece 
PPOMOG, PUANGIn BM, ..ccicccscccceveses 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills.......... 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co............. 
GestanG BAR BME. cccvcccccccccsse ‘ 
General American Transportation Co.... 
General Mills inc. 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 
Globe Milling Co. 
Goffe & Carkener, 
Goldschmidt, Carl, 


Inc. 
Ltd. 


5Y 
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Gooch Milling & Elevator Co........... 
Great Star Flour Millis, 
Greenbank, H. J., 
Green's Milling Co. 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co........ 
Hale, Jonathan, & Sons, Inc............ 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co..........-- 
Harris, Upham & Co...ceseessecenecees 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., 
Heide, Henry, Inc. 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co......-.+.e++- 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp.......++++- 
Hunter Milling Co. 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co........+-eeeeees 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. 
Interstate Grain Corp. 
International Milling Co. 

Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Jaeger, Frank, 
Jennison, W. J., es 
Jowell, L. R., & BOM. cccccccccccssccece 
Johansen, Anth., & Co......seeeeeerees 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co 
Joseph, I. 8., Cuw., 
Justesen, Brodr. 


Kansas Flour Mills Company..... 
Kansas Milling Co. 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 
Kelly, William, 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., 
Kimberly Hotel .......... 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons..........-+ 
King Midas Flour Mills.......... 
King Milling Co. 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. ..cccscccsccccscecs 
Kiwi Coders Corp. ..ceeeeeeeeees 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc.. 
Koerner, John E., & Co........... 


EmGranse MIO ccc cccsvsscccssvesess 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.... 
BRVEE BOR GOL ws iccccesevdasvaswenss. 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co 
BHO Be GOs ccc cscscsaccvdwsrescascucs 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co.........+..5+. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc..... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co.. 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd. Tee eer 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd. ere 
DN, CER pens cc ti eu veeaticveccnes 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., 
N. V. “Meelunie,”” Amsterdam. 
Meining, H C., & Co 
Menne: Milling Co 
Mente & Co., Inc. 
es f. SR  Seeererrerrr ry errr 
Midland Flour Milling Co........ 
Miuland Flour Mills, Ltd 
Milling Engineers, Inc, 
Bree SUOOUOOR, BA, cccccccccesccces 
Mii! Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Mitchell, E. P., 
Montana Flour Millis Co 
Montgomery Co., The ......... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co.. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co..... 
Morrison Milling Co. 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd 
Morten Milling Co. 
Myers, J. Ross, & 


Son 


Nappanee Milling Co. ............. 
Natl. Alfalfa Dehydrating & Mig. Co. 
PEOSIONAD TORRE CHEM. osc ciccciccceccces 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. 
POU GN, on sascnnsecasedcden® 
New Era Milling Co. 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
tiie ty a ere 
OOCGO, NE EO. Scud sccenccenceeesen 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ..Cover 
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Tanner-Evans-Siney 


The 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Oklahoma Flour Mills 
Osieck & Co. 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co.........-«+++ 
Paniplus Company 
Parrish & Heimbecker, 
PeOK BroB. .ccccccscccccccccscccscvecs 
Penn, William, Flour Co.........+..++. 
Pie-Pak Co., 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine. 
Pineapple Growers Assn. 
Pontchartrain Hotel 
Pratt, BR. CG. .ccccccccccccscccccecceces 
Preston-Shaffer 


Ltd. 


Ragemaker, BH. J. B. Miss cccccccceseee 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co......... 
Red Wing M Uing Co... ccccccscccces 
Ry, FOND FF. secccsescsccecscsesocecss 
Richardson, James, & Sons, 
Riegel Paper Corporation 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Robinson Milling Co. 
Rodney Milling Ce. .ccccsccccccvcscocs 
RUNGE. thay TE Gio cc acesccsss 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd... 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. .......... 

Pe ON, et bewccnweocekeeees 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & 


PE. Wee Olin? Cee badaces sacakoe 
DOE, DMIOR GB GiWhicccidccccececcien 
Scott Mungo, Lid 
Shellabarger ....... 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, 
Short, J. R., Milling Co.. ee 
Simonds- Shields-Theis Grain Co 
Sevilla Biltmore Hotel 

Smith, J. Allen, & Co 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, 
a SR ere ee 
Springtield Milling Corp.. 
Standard Brands, Inc 
Staadard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co.. 

Star of the West Milling Co.. 
Sterwin Chemicals Ine 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, 
Stolp & Co., Ltd. 
Stratton Grain Co. 
Stratton-Theis 
Stramk. @& F., Ce... 
Sugar Information Inc. 
Sullivan, E. D., & Co.. 


was packard 
Feed & Grain, Ltd 


Grain Co, 


Corp. .. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd 
Tennant & Hoyt Co........... 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn 
Northwestern Miller 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., 
Thompson Flour Products, 
Tidewater Grain Co 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
Tri State Milling Co 
Triumph Mfg 


Ltd 


Co 


Uhimann Grain Co. 
Union Bag & Paper Corp 
Union Steel Products Co 
United Grain Growers, 
Urban, George, Milling 


Valier & Spies Milling Co 

Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 

Van Dusen Harrington Co.......... 

Van Walbeek’s Handel N. V. ‘ 

Verhoeff & Zoon's Handelmaatschapps 
~.. Va es 


Cy. BD GQiiccccsacce 
Voigt Milling Co. ....... 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Vis, P. 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Watson & Philip, Ltd............ 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Pieur BMI OG... ...ciccccccccss 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co...... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Weseerm Mtar TE Geis ccccccccccecccen 
ac bd cbivewakennees <4 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co 
Wichita Flour Mills Co 
Ween BOWE OD. kk vncncccccccccceve 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons... 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., 
Wolcott & Lincoln, 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable pro- 
gram of services to its advertisers, including 
bulletin and list services. 
vantage of this service program? 


@ Ask for more details 


The Northwestern Miller 





Are you taking ad- 


118 South Sixth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 


2, MINN. 























PRODUCTION OF STEEL 


... the similarity is that both are fechnical flour treatment problems, in both field 
procedures calling for experience, skill and and laboratory. 
fine tools. The N-A Flour Service Division Fine tools — Dyox for maturing, Nova- 
offers these qualities to you and your con- delox for color improvement, and N-Rich- 
sultants: ment-A for enriching. 
Over 25 years of experience in flour treat- Call your nearby N-A Serviceman today for 
ment, the benefits of N-A’s ‘“‘smooth-running” ma- 


Skill, maintained by daily handling of turing, color improvement and enrichment. for flour maturing 


“Dyox”’, ‘‘Novadelox”’ and ‘‘N-Richment-A”’. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. NOVADELOX 
for a whiter. brighter flour 


N Richment A 
for uniform enrichment 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVADEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY + Representatives in Principal Cities 
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It’s Easy to 


Protect Your Home From Fire 


Every year 11,000 Americans are burned to death in their 
homes. Three hundred and forty thousand homes are de- 
stroyed and property loss is in excess of $700,000,000. 


The ultimate tragedy of this is that 90°, of all fires in the 
home are caused by carelessness! What do you have to do 
to protect your home? In most cases, you need only to follow 
these five simple rules: 


1. Don’t smoke in bed or discard lighted cigarettes 
carelessly. 
Clean out old newspapers, magazines, rags and 
other inflammable debris. 
Repair defective electrical equipment; replace 
frayed or worn wiring. 


Use the kind of cleaning fluid that won’t burn. 
See that your heating system is in good work- 


ing order. 


To protect yourself, your family, your home and your prop- 
erty, remember: Don’t gamble with fire—the odds are 
against you! 





